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FORWARD 


The "Sabra" is a cactus plant which is generally permitted to grow wild in Israel. Its fruit, 
though prickly on the outside, is sweet on the inside So it is with the native-born Israelis, who are aptly 
named for this fruit. 

Several years ago in Israel, a father was patiently explaining to his Sabra child how it was that 
six million Jewish people were decimated in Europe during the second World War. 

The child, seated thoughtfully at her father's feet, turned up her head and asked, "But where 
was our Army?" 

This is the story of the army which rose up and gathered in strength, "on the wings of eagles" to 
use a Yemenite biblical phrase, just after that war. 

All credit belongs to the pre-State Palestinian Jew and the Sabra. American participation was 
exceedingly small, but those Yanks who did participate could count themselves fortunate indeed. My 
own role was, in all honesty, a most insignificant and minor one at best. This story, however, was 
written through my eyes, as I saw, listened and participated in events around me. The real heroes, if 
any, were the olim, the immigrants themselves. 

This story did not take long to write and no research material was necessary other than a 
dictionary and maps. All that was required was to quickly commit it to paper before it should be 
entirely obliterated from memory. 

With the exception of Yaakov Dori, president emeritus of the “Technion," Hebrew Institute of 
Technology in Haifa, family names have only been used in cases of individuals who have since died. 

August, 1965 
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CHAPTER I 


IF NOT NOW, THERE IS NO "WHEN" 

from the song of the emigrating pioneers 

"Square that hat!" barked the chief petty officer as I approached the main gate. With ninety 
pounds of sea bag and lashed hammock gingerly perched on my right shoulder, and ditty bag and 
"battleship" discharge clenched in my left fist, this last order was somehow complied with to the 
chief's amusement. And so, with heavy back, a weak "ruptured duck" affixed to my dress blues, and a 
sheepish grin of acknowledgment, I passed out from under the portals of the Brooklyn Receiving 
Station and stumbled back into civilian life. 

It was late August, 1946 and the voices of the G.l. Bill and Fifty-Two Twenty were heard 
throughout the land. 

In other parts of the world things weren't quite so jocular that summer. People in Europe and 
Asia were beginning to dig themselves out of the rubble, and each morning hundreds of thousands of 
homeless persons dazedly lined up at kitchens in camps run by UNRRA, IRO, JDC 1 and others. 

I enjoyed starting college that fall and for the first time in my life took schooling seriously. For 
some unknown reason, however, I felt increasing concern as each evening's newspaper reported on 
the tragedy of the European Jewish refugee, Palestine, and the British who thwarted his attempts to 
get there. Perhaps it was my upbringing or Zionist inclinations, or even Van Paassen's 2 books, I don't 
know, but in any event, I felt unashamedly moved, angered and frustrated. 


1 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, International Refugee Office, Joint Distribution Committee. 

2 Dutch-Canadian-American journalist, writer, and Unitarian minister who gained fame reporting on the conflicts among Arabs, British, Jews 
and French in the Middle East. 
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I recalled that several months back, while still on dispensary duty at a naval ammunition depot 


in Jersey, I had had an opportunity to visit a nearby farm where young men and women were 
preparing themselves for the rigors of rural settlement in Palestine. At the farm I had been introduced 
to several other visitors who, I was told in confidential whispers, were volunteer crew members of a 
ship about to leave the States for Europe, where they would pick up a cargo of Jewish displaced 
persons and attempt to run the British blockade to Palestine. 

Why not? I could afford to take off six months or a year, and then go back to school. There 
were homeless Jews in Europe whose problem was NOW. They couldn't wait. They had no homes or 
families to return to. Apparently, no one wanted this refuse from the Holocaust which had just 
claimed six million of their kinsmen. All of the nations and peoples of the earth had in one form or 
another been affected by the war. And surely none could deny that the Jewish people had suffered 
more than any other. Yet none were sufficiently moved to help, beyond clucking sympathetic regrets. 
Only the tiny Jewish community in Palestine said "Come to us. We will bathe your wounds, share our 
bread, and make you whole again. Come Home." 

Damn the Germans, damn the British, damn the world! School can wait. 

But whom to contact? As a first step I visited the office of an organization which acted as a 
clearing house for the myriad of Zionist youth organizations in New York City, and asked for a girl I 
knew who worked there, took her aside, and quietly explained what I wanted to do. 

"Avi," she said, a few years older and more mature than I, "go home and finish college. Then, if 
you still want to, you can to go Palestine." 

"Look, you don't understand," I replied. "Something's happening over there now. I don't 
know if those people need me, but I do want to help. School can wait six months." 
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The conversation between this motherly-type of twenty-two and myself kept up a while longer. 


"All right," she said with an air of feigned resignation, "wait here and let me see if I can find someone 
who might help." 

A few moments later I was ushered into a small office and introduced to a beltless, tieless, open 
shirt collar-folded-over-suit-jacketed gentleman, a Palestinian emissary to this particular organization. 
Despite his unassuming appearance, fifteen years later he became Israel's Economic Minister to the 
United States. 

Substitute one Jewish father for one Jewish mother and I went through another 20 minutes of 
attempted discouragement. Finally, with a shrug and a faint trace of a smile, he said that he would see 
what he could do. 

Within several days I received a call from a Mr. K.S. who asked that I meet him in a secluded 
study at a higher school of learning in Manhattan. At our meeting K.S. reviewed my background in 
detail. What job was I equipped to handle aboard ship? "How about ship's purser-pharmacist, unless 
you already have one? I can pound a typewriter and, as I mentioned before, was a corpsman in the 
Navy. I can even do suturing." 

He concluded the interview by saying that he would pass along my application to a higher 
authority together with his own recommendation. If there was any interest, he would get in touch 
with me. 

Within a week I received a call to meet at the office of a Capt. A., in the steamship district which 
borders on New York's Battery Park. 

By the time that I arrived there several other fellows, mostly a little older than myself, were 
already jammed into the tiny office. Capt. A., it developed, was a sea lawyer who had served as a top 
officer at one of the wartime academies which had turned out thousands of officers for sea duty in the 
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years just past. Capt. A.'s new job was to acquire and fit ships, assemble crews, and see to it that both 


shoved off together for Europe as required by his superiors. 

Capt. A. explained that the organization had just acquired two ships, the President Warfield and 
the Northland. The Warfield would probably go to the Mediterranean and the Northland, because it 
was formerly used as an icebreaker, would probably be sent to Scandinavia. Both were currently 
berthed in Baltimore, Maryland. The Warfield was to leave within several weeks, and the Northland 
shortly thereafter. 

I was dismayed. The school semester had another nine weeks to run. Damn, I would miss 
everything. I said nothing and at the end of the meeting mumbled my goodbyes to Capt. A. and the 
others and left in utter dejection. 

During the days that followed, my only thoughts were of Baltimore and those two ships. 
Gradually an idea developed and I hastened to make contact with K.S. K.S was out of town. Capt. A. 
was also out of town. I kept calling K.S. in vain and on each occasion left word for him to phone me the 
minute that he returned. Several days and an eternity later I heard from K.S. 

"Look K.S., semester final exams won't take place until the end of January. Will either of the 
ships still be here then?" 

"No," he replied, "they'll probably both be gone." 

"Well, look," I pleaded, "suppose I were to make special arrangements to take final exams a 
month early, just after the Christmas vacation. I could be ready to go at the end of the first week of 
January. Could I still make it in time for the second ship?" 

Silence at the other end of the phone. "Well?" I implored. 

"I can't promise, but give it a try. There is a slight chance," he said. 

"Thanks a million, K.S." What a break. What joy. 
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I then proceeded to launch an attack on my professors. I carefully explained to each one in a 


half-whisper that it was imperative that I go abroad at the end of the first week of January and left an 
impression of secret Government hush-hush that I wasn't at liberty to disclose. Could I take early finals 
immediately upon return from the Christmas vacation? The response was magnificent. 

"Oh, I didn't know that we had one of THOSE people in our class," gushed an English 
instructress. "I know that you can't discuss where you are going," cooed another, "But please try to 
write to me from time to time." 

From then on, I cracked my books with a vengeance. The hours melted into days. On 
Christmas Eve I was literally pushed out of the college library by librarians anxious to get home. It was 
only the previous Christmas Eve that I had managed to "go over the hill" for the night in order to take a 
nice Jewish girl from Toronto to New York's Saint Patrick's Cathedral for the midnight mass. 

Christmas came and went, the exams came and went, and I ran for the nearest telephone. 

"Hello, K.S. It's me!" I boomed. "Is the Northland still here?" 

"Good news," said K.S. "The Warfield hasn't left yet although she is just about to. How fast can 
you get down to Baltimore?" 

I was soaring. "I'll run home, pack a bag and catch the first train I can out of Penn Station." 

"Good," said K.S. "Report directly to the ship. It's at Pier Six." 

I ran home and only then sprang the news on my horrified mother. She went white. "What do 
you mean that you're going away for six months and you can't tell me where you are going?" I had 
been afraid to spring this "surprise" earlier because one thing might have led to another, and under my 
mother's cross-examining I might have gone into more detail than was wise. Knowing the 
unpredictability of parents, undesirable repercussions might result which could easily affect much 
more than some mother's offspring. 
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My timing, I thought, was perfect. I went into a brief explanation as to what was going on in 


Europe and what we were about to do. Tears came to my mother's eyes. "But why does it have to be 
my son," she cried. "Why not let someone else's son do it?" 

I had no answer. 

Our crew, as I was to learn later, came from all economic strata, and included idealists, 
adventurers, escapists, and aspiring Zionist pioneers who used this as a vehicle to get to Palestine. 

In retrospect, it matters little what motivated us to volunteer. What was important was that 
we were there and that the job was done. 

My mother finally reconciled herself, not without some misgiving. I left a forwarding address 
care of Capt. A.'s office and was off to Penn Station. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BALTIMORE 


"Pier Six, and please hurry," I said dramatically. The driver, toothpick in mouth, quietly eased 
the taxi out of the station. The cab picked up speed going down Charles Street, but became snarled in 
traffic as it approached the center of town. 

'What if the ship has left?', I thought to myself. My anxiety rose with each passing second. 

The cab turned left onto East Baltimore Street and picked up speed again as we headed for the 
open docks. A few minutes later we lurched onto Pier Six. 

"Which ship, fella?" queried the driver. 

My heart was pounding. "The President Warfield," I croaked. 

The cab moved slowly down the pier between two files of majestic-looking Liberty and Victory 
ships which flanked both sides. My head swiveled from one window to another as I tried to catch the 
name of each vessel spelled out on the bow or stern. We came to the end of the pier. No Warfield. 
My heart sank. 

Nearby lay an indescribably dirty, broken-down hulk, somewhat reminiscent of antebellum 
riverboats, sans sidewheel. Water snaked lazily from her scuppers. A blond-haired young man with a 
game leg and powerful arms came across her gangway. 

"Wait here a moment," I said to the cabbie. "Perhaps he knows what happened to the 
Warfield." 

"Hey fella," I called as I approached him. "Could you tell me where I might find ..." 

"The Warfield'?" he broke in. 

"Why, yes!" I said surprised. 
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"This is it," he replied, beginning a wide smile. 


"But I was told," I protested, "about a Warfield that was a seagoing vessel ready to move out." 

"You're at the right place. She's seen some sea duty although she may not look it," he said. 

"As for her moving out," he remarked, turning his head to survey the outlandish superstructure with its 
ludicrous stove-pipe funnel, "in a few weeks' time, who knows." I groaned. 

The President Warfield, of some 1,800 tons, built in Wilmington, Delaware in 1928, had been 
operated for fourteen years by the Old Bay Line as an overnight steamer on the Chesapeake run 
between Baltimore and Norfolk, Virginia. The vessel had contained 200 staterooms and 
accommodations for 650 passengers. Early in 1942 it was impressed into service and sent in convoy to 
Europe as the U.S.S. Warfield. It was used for a while as a submarine decoy and later to haul Allied 
troops on the Seine River between Le Havre and Rouen. Returned to this country at the war's end, it 
was sold to a Baltimore "boneyard" to be broken up for scrap, when our people came along and 
purchased it. It was a mess. 

At this point we were joined by another young man who came across the gangway sporting a 
mustache, mackinaw and battered gray fedora. "My name is Arthur," I said, "but my Hebrew name is 
Avi, short for Avraham." 

"That's ok," said the mustache intensely at rat-a-tat speed, "my Hebrew name is Chaim, but just 
call me Eli. This is Murray." He pulled off a work glove and extended a hand. Elie was to be our Chief 
Steward and had spent the war years in the merchant marines. 

We shook hands. "Gee," I said slowly immersing myself in my new situation, "Capt. A. and K.S. 
told me that this ship was ready to go to sea." 

"Those Guys," chimed the two, and left the sentence unfinished. 
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"Look," said Eli hurriedly, "we're about finished for the day." Let's grab your cab and go up to 


the hotel. You'll meet some of the other fellows." 

"Great," piped Murray, and we were off. 

The hotel, such as it was, was the Arundel, located in a quiet residential area not far from Penn 
Station. Most of the crew had rooms here, although several were at the nearby Mount Royal, and 
others were at the Southern, downtown. 

As we moved across the lobby toward the desk clerk, my companions nodded to several 
fellows, presumably also crew members. Eli suddenly broke away with a "Harold, how are you" to 
someone approaching the desk from another direction, also to register. 

Eli staccatoed that he and Harold had almost become involved with the Bergson group 3 and the 
yacht Ben Hecht, the Irgun' s 4 lone contribution slated to run the blockade, for which that organization 
had raised vast sums of money amid much hoopla and paid full-page ads in the New York Times Our 
own operations, by contrast, were as much as possible kept under wraps. 

Harold was a patent attorney with considerable sea-time as a ship's radio operator. 

The two of us shared a room at the Arundel and each morning would don work clothes, meet 
several of the other boys in the lobby for breakfast, grab a cab and head out to the ship where the day 
was spent in miscellaneous clean-up jobs. Regardless of our ultimate positions aboard ship, during the 
weeks that followed we all did the same work, which was the physical task of making the Warfield 
seaworthy. In the process, the ship was moved to a seamier looking pier. 


3 A series of political action committees in the United States during the 1940s that were headed by Hillel Kook. 

4 Zionist paramilitary organization that operated in the Mandate Palestine between 1931 and 1948, an offshoot of the older and larger Jewish 
paramilitary organization, Haganah. 
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Additional volunteers were sent down from New York to join the ship, including three Mexican- 


Jewish lads, two Brazilians and one Egyptian. Starik, one of the Brazilians, became a butt of many 
jokes, perhaps because he claimed to know 18 languages, but I understand that he later acquitted 
himself quite well during Israel's War of Independence. 

We were struck dumb when a block-long limousine showed up alongside and out hopped a 
young lad decked out in a double-breasted uniform complete with the stripes and markings of a 
warrant officer-electrician. It was Donny Molofsky, a "poor little rich boy" from Baltimore, 
accompanied by his side-kick Vevie from Washington. They were two more additions to our happy 
group. 

One evening as we were about to return to the hotel, we were told to get cleaned up and 
report back to the ship by 8 p.m. for an important meeting. By the time that I got back, I was surprised 
to find a number of chauffeur-driven limousines parked on the pier. Nat, Capt. A.'s second-in- 
command, was at the gangway and told us to take seats in what was once the main salon. 

Twenty-five or thirty well-dressed men and women were already seated. Capt. A. sat on an 
improvised podium along with Danny, a member of a Palestinian communal colony, who was Capt. A.'s 
boss in this country, and a bald, bespectacled man who was unknown to us. We found seats and the 
meeting began. 

Our elegant visitors, it turned out, were part of a select group of wealthy American Jews who 
were quietly responsible for the purchase of the Warfield and similar vessels. Capt. A. made a few 
remarks and was followed by Danny, who did likewise. Danny, whose real name was Zev Shind, would 
later become one of the first heads of Israel's Zim Lines as well as a most senior government official 
responsible for transportation affairs. It was then the turn of the bald, horn-rimmed gentleman. 
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He was Yaakov Dostrovsky, head of Jewish Palestine's underground organization, the Haganah. 


Upon creation of the Jewish State, as Yaakov Dori he was to become the first chief-of-staff of the Israel 
Defense Forces. 

He placed his left hand on the Five Books of Moses, raised his right hand, asked us to raise ours, 
and solemnly swore us into the Haganah. We were members of the Aliyah Beth, the Jewish Illegal 
immigration. The Hebrew word " aliyah" means to ascend. One does not go to the Holy Land, but 
rather goes up onto the Land. Immigrants, even if refugees, were and are still referred to as “olim," 
ascenders. 

The next speaker was a newcomer who had only joined our crew several days before. He had 
mostly kept to himself and I could only recall his tall, Nordic appearance. This was John, a Universalist 
minister from Worcester, MA, who was active in the American Christian Council for Palestine. His 
words brought tears to the eyes of many present. 

I don't recall whether it was then, or later at his home in Washington, that a prominent news 
correspondent who had made a similar trip the previous year told us that the experience which we 
were about to undergo would probably be the high-point of our lives. I daresay that, in most cases, he 
was probably right. 

The ship's preparations went forward. Each of us now had Honduran or Panamanian seamen's 
papers. Harold finally found time to string his antennas and install his MacKay radio equipment. My 
medical supplies arrived. Eli was busy down below supervising the installation of his galley equipment. 

During the first week of February stories were planted in the Baltimore Sun and the News-Post 
to the effect that the Warfield was being sold to the Chinese government for use as a ferryboat on the 
Hong Kong-Canton run. Because of the Pacific's wide expanse without adequate fueling stations en 
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route, the ship was going to cross the Atlantic instead, follow the Mediterranean, go down the Red 
Sea, and cross the Indian Ocean to China. 

On the other hand, Ben Forman, a crew member and former paratrooper with the 82 nd 
Airbourne, came back from a bar on the waterfront with a story of his chance meeting with a sotten 
sailor "on the beach." 

"What ships are you off, mate?" inquired the drunk. 

"The Warfield," piped Ben. 

"OH," shouted the drunk, "THAT'S THE SHIP THAT'S GOING..." and suddenly whispered thickly 
"to Palestine!" 

With the bulk of our preparations almost complete, a friendly physician was instrumental in 
having me spend seven days in a large local hospital learning how to deliver babies, something the 
Navy neglected to teach us. As far as anyone knew, I was just another med student or intern. 

Although I wasn't permitted to touch a thing in that OB wing, I was permitted to observe both in the 
labor and delivery rooms, and was carefully instructed in prenatal and delivery procedures. The 
evening I returned to the ship two wise-guys smilingly complained of pains in the abdomen. 

Boredom set in. What was the reason for the delay in sailing? Apparently, difficulties had 
developed in obtaining a flag from the Honduran government, without which it would be impossible to 
leave. On our stern, however, was already painted “President Warfield, La Ceiba" (a town in Honduras 
which was supposed to be our home port). 

Several days later, almost a full ship's crew came down from New York. They were on their way 
to Miami where the "Shu-Shu," as we called the Haganah people, had a newly acquired ship, the 
former Coast Guard cutter Tradewinds. Did any of us want to transfer to the new ship? Which ship 
would leave first? Odds were in favor of the Tradewinds. Despite Ike's prophesying that "this ship," 
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meaning the Warfield, "will make history," eight or nine of our boys changed allegiance. Out of a crew 


of forty, that hurt. 

A thumbnail description of our crew would have included such adjectives as motley, largely 
undisciplined, independent-minded, intelligent, vocal and incorrigible. Only one man could have coped 
with us and, fortunately, he was among us. This was Yitzchak, affectionately dubbed "Ike" by the crew. 

Ike was a Palestinian Jew, all of 22 years of age, and five-six or -seven in height. He was tough 
both in mind as well as body, intelligent, articulate, with outstanding leadership ability despite his 
youth. He talked bluntly but could also be moved to unabashed emotion. Starting as a cabin boy he 
had worked his way up through the ranks of the exacting British merchant navy. He had a British 
second mate's "ticket" and although then our chief mate, he was later to become our captain. Where 
Ike led, we followed. 

Love came to the ship. Cy, our quartermaster turned boatswain, and one of the slim group of 
real seafaring men we had on board, decided to get married - on board! Tall, powerfully built Cy of 
the bemused smile was in love with a Catholic girl he had met while at the Art Students' League in New 
York. John was to perform the ceremony. Shades of Abie's Irish Rose! I can't recall if the bride was 
required to break a glass on that occasion but the ceremony came off without incident one evening in 
our messroom with most of the crew in attendance. 

Several days later two more replacements arrived. Suave-looking Harry, complete with wavy 
red hair and trimmed mustache and oozing plenty of savoir-faire looked anything but what he really 
was - a product of a concentration camp who had just made it to the States before war broke out. 
Starting as a private and rising through the ranks of the U.S 10 th Mountain Division, he finished the war 
as a major with the Allied Military Government in Vienna. Harry was sailing as an ordinary seaman. 
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The other was sandy-haired, moon-faced Bill Bernstein, our new third mate. Although a "deck" 


graduate of Kings Point, he was shun to the fleet and claimed to have been an ensign longer than 
anyone else in the U.S. Navy. Strictly a "company man," he brought to the ship a brand-new 1946 
Chevy coupe, a bag full of card tricks and lots of good cheer. He never knew that this was to be his last 
boat ride. 

It seemed like an eternity but the day finally arrived. The refit was complete, stores for our 
future "cargo" were aboard, the ship was festooned with a new blue and white Honduran flag, and the 
ship's non-Jewish master for the trip to Marseilles, Capt. S., arrived. We waved goodbye to Capt. A., 
K.S. and Danny at the dockside, and the ship slowly moved out of Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ABORTION 


The air was cold and crisp, and the sun was shining as we sailed down Chesapeake Bay. The 
watches were set, and up in the wheelhouse, in addition to two of the crew, stood Capt. S. and the 
pilot, who would remain aboard until we cleared the Bay. The crew was in high spirits, and the galley 
boys were busy preparing lunch. 

Some time that night we dropped the harbor pilot and moved away from sight of land. We 
awoke the next morning to a gray Atlantic day, stiffening winds and a ship that began to roll in the 
swells. By noon a number of faces were missing from the mess-room. 

By afternoon the barometric pressure had dropped, the wind's velocity increased, and the ship 
began to pitch as the bow disappeared in waves and spray. One of the lifeboats tore loose and swung 
dangerously in the wind as several deckhands and off-duty messmen struggled to re-secure it to the 
davits. 

Reuven, one of the Mexicans, took to his bunk violently ill. Capt. S., in an unheard-of move, 
came down from the wheelhouse and, in a thick German accent, gave Ruvkie a tongue-lashing in an 
attempt to get him back to work. It was comical in a way because at that time, unbeknownst to Capt. 
S., Reuven knew no English. 

By early evening almost the entire crew was seasick from the ship's motion, as well as the 
pungent fuel oil stench. Several of the extra fuel oil barrels broke loose on one of the lower decks. By 
now we had several injured, including a chief engineer with several cracked ribs. 
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Water was reported entering the ship through the hawse pipes up forward. Sick or not, every 


available man turned to in an effort to stem the flow. Life jackets were torn open and kapok was used 
to block the incoming water. Efforts were only partially successful. 

A short time elapsed when a report came to the bridge that a seam had opened. Water began 
to rise from the bilges in the engine room. Capt. S. ordered the ship turned about. He then gave 
Harold our position and instructed him to tap out an S.O.S. Those not needed down below were 
ordered to the forward salon with life jackets on. 

Most of the crew was slumped on floors and in passageways. It took some effort just to get up 
and move somewhere to retch. We were beat. 

Sometime before midnight, a tanker which had received our signal 85 miles away, appeared on 
our port beam. A later rumor was that the captain ran an alarm to abandon ship. If the alarm worked 
at all, no one ever heard it. Even if the alarm had sounded, I doubt that most of us would have known 
how to abandon ship. 

Capt. S. ordered two lanterns hung from the forward mast to inform the tanker that we were 
abandoning ship. I heard later that Ike in his zeal to keep the ship from being abandoned, particularly 
in view of the heartache and expense undergone by the "Shu-Shu" up to then, cut the halyards so that 
the lanterns could not be hoisted. 

In my young mind, the full realization of standing in a sinking ship made no impact. Perhaps it 
was because I had simply never experienced a situation when there wasn't something solid under my 
feet... 

When I awoke just before dawn, from my comfortable berth on the floor of the forward salon, 
it seemed that we were still afloat, although badly listing to starboard. Stepping gingerly between the 
sleeping bodies parked around me, I made my way outside and walked aft along the port rail. The 
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tanker was gone, but from near the taffrail log I could see a Coast Guard cutter following in our wake. 


At least we were still under our own power, such as it was. 

The sky was clear, and in the west the last stars were twinkling. A flying boat circled several 
times and gently droned away. All was quiet except for the soft lapping of the water. The hushed 
stillness, the pinkish hue spreading over the eastern horizon, and a slightly, but decidedly less volatile 
stomach augured well that the worst was over. 

I walked forward along the starboard rail and met Eli emerging from a passageway. We softly 
greeted one another, walked forward, and climbed up to the wheelhouse. Big Bill, an ex-Navy man 
from Boston, was on the watch outside, Cy was on the wheel and Bernie was the mate of the watch. 
Bernie, our second mate from Cincinnati, had viewed the D-Day landings in Normandy from the deck of 
a merchant ship, and was the only one of our crew who had previously made a run to Palestine 
carrying a "cargo" of Jewish DP's. 

The boys looked haggard and worn from long hours without sleep. 

Look, we said, let us take over and spell some of you guys for a while. "OK," said Bernie, "if you 
think that you're up to it." 

Cy and Bernie spent a few minutes showing me how to steer by the compass, and Cy stayed 
until both he and Bernie were satisfied that I had gotten the hang of keeping to the heading without 
slipping more than two degrees in either direction. 

"Could I get you fellows anything?" inquired Cy as he was leaving. 

"Yes," I said, "just get me a bucket to place between my legs in case I have to heave." Eli 
relieved Bill. 

"This is fantastic," commented Eli. "Whoever saw a wheelhouse with the little purser on the 
wheel and the chief steward on the watch. It's simply fantastic." 
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We really weren't up there very long, but we thoroughly enjoyed the new experience. Later 


that morning we had a second opportunity to take over in the wheelhouse. 

By the time we dropped anchor in Hampton Roads, we all felt like old salts, and plenty 
aggressive. 

"That SOB Capt. A., how could he send us to sea in such a leaky old tub? And we're supposed 
to carry passengers yet!" 

We couldn't know it of course, but the Warfield was a celebrity and that day's Norfolk 
newspapers, as well as the previous day's, screamed headlines of the ship's experience in Atlantic 
gales. The final edition of the Ledger-Dispatch of February 27 th carried a banner headline across eight 
columns of page one. 'WARFIELD MAKES NORFOLK UNDER OWN POWER." A sub-head, however, 
ominously read: "Crew, Cargo Of Old Vessel Create Rumors." The article described our experience at 
sea in detail but buried in the article was this little nugget: "Also there were reports that the Warfield 
carried only 35 tons of cargo and that it consisted of life preservers, mess kits and canteens. More 
than 90 per cent of her 40-man crew were reported to be Jewish, which observers here consider 
unusual." Stories of this type were to continue for several more days. 

Capt. S. and I were the first ones ashore while the ship was still anchored out in the Roads. At 
the dock we were met by Nat, and the three of us proceeded to the office of our port agent. Capt. S. 
apparently had had a "couple of belts" too many just before leaving the ship because as we crossed 
the main floor lobby of the office building, he bellowed out, "It was the only thing I could do. I couldn't 
put into Bermuda and have the British impound the ship." 

Nat and I looked at each other and I think that we both wanted to have the ground swallow us 
up just then. 

The ship finally tied up at a pier and Capt. A. arrived. The fireworks were coming. 
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A general meeting was called in the messroom and Harry, appointed spokesman by most of the 


crew, at the top of his lungs gave Capt. A. a blast. Capt. A. quietly weathered the storm. Bill Bernstein, 
after the meeting, told Capt. A. that Harry didn't speak for all of the crew. 

That out of the way, we settled down to a month of repairs in Norfolk, including the installation 
of a new fender around the hull to limit the ship's rolling at sea. 

We all got away for a weekend. Dave flew back to Pittsburgh and several of us decided to go up 
to New York. 

Harry, I and several others decided, as a lark, to book passage on an Old Bay Line steamer, a 
sister ship of the Warfield, for an overnight trip from Norfolk to Baltimore, and then take a train the 
rest of the way. Although we had a stateroom, we never did get to bed that night having a hell of a 
time with some of the other passengers. 

While we were in Norfolk the boys caroused around a good bit and even turned up a young 
Jewish prostitute who was a very large contributor to the Jewish Appeal. 

The forward salon was turned into a recreation room. Someone got hold of a phonograph and 
everyone went out and bought records, mostly classical, to add to our common musical library. 

Three new volunteers joined the crew. Abbott, who had his own radio program in Norfolk 
which dealt with the culinary arts, arrived with hundreds of dollars of photographic equipment. A 
darkroom was immediately set up adjacent to our recreation room. Another volunteer, whose name 
escapes me, had just come off five years of Navy submarine duty. The third was a young fellow by the 
name of Butter. 

Now Butter was all of eighteen - not that I was that much older - and our first encounter went 
something as follows: 

I: Why are you here? 

He (in all innocence): because I'm an idealist. 
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I: How did you happen to join? 

He: My dentist recommended it. 

During my first gangway watch in Norfolk, one Sunday night. Butter disappeared and was never 
seen again. 

Thereafter his picture was posted in various parts of the ship, including several heads. 
Bulkheads in the oddest places suddenly sprouted Kilroy-styled "Butter was here" scrawlings, and 
"Where's Butter?" A reply was occasionally scrawled underneath in another hand, "He melted." 

Capt. S. was replaced by Capt. T., a Dane. New York also sent down a new chief mate and Ike 
was to be reduced to second mate. Several of the boys quietly made known our dissatisfaction to the 
new chief mate, who took the hint and quietly departed, and Ike was restored to his former position. 

One of the local Jewish gentry visited the ship and remarked wistfully, "Gee, fellows, I wish I 
were going with you." We thought to ourselves "You SOB. So why aren't you?" 

Repairs were completed but we couldn't move out due to a lack of fuel. Norfolk was in the 
throes of a fuel oil strike, so it was decided to take the ship up to Philadelphia for fueling. Goodbye 
Norfolk, hello Philly. 

A pilot boat met the ship at the mouth of the Delaware. As the pilot climbed up the Jacob's 
ladder, our submariner with the five years' sea time was leaving, bag and baggage, without even 
waiting for us to steam into Philadelphia. 

"Where are you going?" we called. 

"I'm leavin' this tub," he said over his shoulder. "It ain't going nowhere but straight to the 
bottom of the Atlantic. Take it from one who knows." Sour grapes. 

By the time we docked on Front Street we did, indeed, have to undergo another week of 
repairs, including the emplacement and welding of the "I" beams to strengthen and support the super¬ 
structure. All this just because of a short coastal trip. 
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We had another opportunity to send our stuff out to be laundered. A few of us even managed 


to take in a play one evening on Walnut Street, after first stopping off at the cocktail lounge of the Ben 
Franklin Hotel. It was Cyrano de Bergerac with Jose Ferrer in the lead. 

The next day Teddy arrived. Tall, fair-haired, chain-smoking Teddy arrived complete with wit 
and a mandolin to serve as an ordinary seaman. He was a veteran of Anzio who, in addition to landing 
in Normandy on D-Day with the 4 th Infantry Division, had spent a good part of his time in the ETO 5 as a 
forward observer for a 4.2 mortar battalion. 

The repairs were being handled by professionals and with not much to do at the moment, Ike 
and I decided to go to Montreal for a few days. We took a train to New York and grabbed a cab at 
Penn Station for Grand Central. We thought we'd take the nine o'clock train and arrive in Montreal the 
next morning. We missed the train by five minutes. 

"The hell with it," we agreed. "We'll spend the night in New York and take the morning train to 
Montreal." The morning train left at 7 a.m. 

We were back again at Grand Central the next morning and again missed the train by five 
minutes. 

"The hell with it," we agreed. "Let's hitch-hike." Both of us were fairly presentable in 
borrowed naval officers' coats. 

Our first disagreement came as to the proper technique one should employ in hitch-hiking. Ike 
kept insisting that the proper approach was to press the tips of all fingers, on the right hand, against 
the right thumb, and jerk this mess up-and-down in short gestures. 

"That may be great in Palestine," I said, "but for this country, it looks lousy." I patiently tried to 
introduce him to the thumb, but he did it his way and I did it mine. 


5 European theater of operations. 
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By evening we made it into Plattsburg and bedded down at a hotel for the night. The next 


morning, we took a bus into Montreal. 

We arrived at a friend's house on Hutchinson Street and were greeted by a telegram. "Hurry 
back. Ship leaving immediately. John." The panic button was on. 

A quick call to John in Philadelphia confirmed that the ship would, indeed, be leaving 
Philadelphia that afternoon. We called downtown for reservations on the next plane out of Dorval 
airport. All the way back to Philadelphia Ike worried me and I worried myself that the ship might have 
left without us. 

We sped to Front Street and breathed a joint sigh of relief to see the Warfield still tied to the 
dock. A tug was already standing by and the ship would be moving out in a half hour. 

I went up to my cabin and was leisurely changing clothes when sudden terror gripped me. Four 
blocks away in a Chinese hand laundry were most of my things that I had brought in when we first 
arrived in town a week before. Where the hell was that laundry ticket? I turned the cabin upside- 
down without success. 

With shoelaces untied and shirttails flapping, I hobbled the four blocks to the laundry to plead 
my case before the proprietor. The Chinese gentleman played his role to the hilt. 

"This is no time for games," I said indignantly. "My ship is leaving the country in fifteen 
minutes." My adversary was unmoved. I frantically started producing discharge cards, social security 
cards, anything and everything I had in my pockets and wallet. He had me in a sweat. 

Finally, and in a most unruffled way, he asked me to promise to tear up the ticket in the event 
that I found it. 

"Yes, yes," I promised. 
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He slowly shuffled over to a shelf, and neither looking to the right nor left, deftly extracted my 


package with absolutely no searching effort. 

No time for conversation. I paid him, grabbed the package, made a madcap dash back to the 
ship and ran up and jumped onto the deck. The gangway was rolled back from the ship, all lines were 
taken in, and we moved out into the stream. It was goodbye, America. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNDERWAY 


Our first morning at sea was gray with light rain and a few white caps on the waves. We went 
through the seasick bit again until the following evening, when the sky cleared and the air warmed. 

We were crossing by the southern route which, although longer than the northern route, offered 
smoother seas with less chance of encountering turbulence. 

My first "sawbones" case came the second night out at sea, when I was awakened from my 
bunk by tall, gangling Myron, whom we soon referred to as "Melach Zaltz," salt-salt. The origin of the 
moniker is unknown to me. 

I snapped on a lamp above my pillow to see Myron holding up a bloody stump of a finger for 
display. The finger had been hit when the wind caught one of the sea doors. We went down to my 
"Office," me in my skivvies and Myron still bundled in foul weather gear. One look at Myron and I 
knew that first things had to come first. I liberally doused a piece of cotton in spirits of ammonia, 
handed it to Myron and told him to busy himself. I set the sterilizer going and cleaned up the finger. 

All things considered, it didn't look too bad; certainly nothing like an amputation I once assisted at back 
in the Navy. A healthy shot of ethyl chloride and the top of the finger was frozen. With surgical cat gut 
and a curved needle, three neat sutures were pulled and Myron was practically a new man. By the 
next evening however, Ike was bellowing and snorting over my failure to report the matter to the 
bridge, for recording in the log, I suppose. How the hell should I know about merchant marine 
practices? I was just acting the role of a simple country doctor. 

The ship settled down normal sea routine and the deck and engine room crews were posted to 
duty watches of four hours on and eight hours off. With plenty of warm sunshine and ample free time 
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we sunbathed, read, and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. I even managed to complete Jean Christophe 


and the Dos Passos trilogy of U.S.A. Capt. T. was often seen solemnly taking his constitutional, which 
consisted of furiously pacing a small piece of deck. Back and forth, back and forth. 

Evenings were spent in the forward lounge-turned-recreation room where chess games were 
going while the 1812 Overture deafeningly blared away in the background. Sometimes the crew 
discussed Koestler and Kafka, and at other times sang "Sweet Adeline" with Bernie in fine fettle, Vevie 
on the accordion and Teddy on the mandolin. 

Each day Harold would prepare a short synopsis of news picked up in his radio shack. I would 
bang it out on a typewriter for posting on the bulletin board outside the mess, next to Butter's picture. 

Two pairs of boxing gloves were produced and the sluggers pummeled away at each other. Big 
Bill, Bernie who was a one-time Golden Glove contender, Ben and Rufkie were probably the most 
expertise, although several of the others were no slouches either. Late at night a small knot of fellows 
would gather around the coffee urn inside the mess. That urn was kept full 24 hours a day and got 
almost as much usage. 

I had smoked my first cigarette during the recent near-sinking, and was now at the point of 
occasionally mooching one from Teddy who taught me how to inhale. The slop chest was broken open 
and cartons of cigarettes and candy bars were passed out. The slop chest was also my responsibility. 
Donny Molofsky, our young ship's electrician from Baltimore, didn't smoke but had a tooth for candy. 
Could he have a larger ration of candy bars. I made like the merchant prince and he made like my most 
important customer. Abbott couldn't get by on just two cartons of cigarettes a week. Could he have 
more. "Jesus, fellah, how many cigarettes do you smoke at a time?" 
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Early Sunday morning strains of "The Oratorio" could be heard from a small phonograph in 


John's room. John would later show up in the messroom in gray clergyman's suit complete with 
turned-around white collar. 

It was the eve of Passover and here we were at sea. We undressed and turned salt-water fire 
hoses on each other on the open deck. We had special soap which lathered, but the water left us 
clammy. Never the less, we went down to the mess dressed in clean clothes. We sat down to the 
meal to celebrate the liberation of our Forefathers from bondage and the Exodus from Egypt. What a 
meal! 

Frozen turkeys and cranberry, chicken soup with kneidlach, or so they looked, sitting soulfully in 
the middle of each soup plate. Joe, our Greek cook, had really tried. John produced sacramental wine 
and two boxes of Matzos, the traditional unleavened bread, which he had secretly brought aboard just 
before we left the States. 

Everyone then repaired to the glass-enclosed lounge aft, linked arms and started teaching each 
other the Flora, the circle dance of the Jewish colonies in Palestine. We sweated and strained, sang 
and thumped to Vevie's accordion accompaniment, while the ship slowly rolled from one side to the 
other. 

Although the trip thus far was uneventful, it was not difficult to spot wears and tears in the 
ship. The welds on the "I" beams, only recently installed in Philadelphia, already showed cracks. As 
the ship slowly creaked from side to side, an opening would appear where the bulkhead met the deck, 
and we could sometimes see out into water through it. The separation would creak open and creak 
shut, open and shut, in step with the rhythm of the ship's slow rolling motion. 
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I started to break in a new pair of double-strapped combat boots purchased in an army-navy 


store on Market Street during the week in Philly. How did those G.I.s live through it? Ben had prized a 
pair of jump boots from his Airbourne days which he polished with lavished affection. 

That evening we saw our first tern, and the next day we came into Ponta Delgada, in the 
Azores, almost two weeks since leaving the U.S. Down in my subconscious, I was a little less 
apprehensive now that we had finally made it to land. 

It was Sunday and as we moved past the lighthouse hundreds of curiosity seekers lined the 
breakwater to gaze stupefied at this outlandish seagoing freak. Anchored to the inside of the 
breakwater was a fleet of seven small fishing smacks just purchased by UNRRA in the States and on 
their way to Greece and Yugoslavia. The American captain of one of the boats stood on the quay as we 
moved in to tie up, cupped his hands and yelled up to us, "Hey, are you guys gonna try to run the 
Blockade in that thing?" Our secret mission was obviously no secret. 

We jeered back. Tying up to the dock, which was always a trial for us, Ike fell into the water. 

Oy, did we look great in front of the fishing smacks and the local populace. The hell with them. 

In addition to all its other physical virtues, the ship also displayed a dented bow which had been 
acquired in Baltimore, shortly before I joined the ship. Apparently, at the time, the ship had a boozy 
South African chief engineer who got the bright idea one day of testing the engines at full tilt while the 
ship was tied to the dock. The result was that the Warfield busted its nose on a Greek liberty ship 
parked next to it. 

Our objective in putting into the Azores was fuel for the bunkers and fresh water for the 
forepeak tanks. Apparently, the word was out and the British had put the bite on the Portuguese 
government, of which the Azores were a possession, because the local authorities were very cagey 
about giving us the necessary fuel. 
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That night we were given a few escudos to jingle in our pockets and walked through the streets 


of the town. Ponta Delgada looked almost like a magical fairyland, especially at night, and the fountain 
in the main piazza contributed to a very colorful setting. 

At the first opportunity the next morning, I got permission to take Myron to a local doctor to 
see about his finger. The sutures should have been removed days before, but I refused to touch it until 
we got to a qualified physician. Here, at least, was a doctor complete with diploma and shingle. He 
removed the sutures, complimented me on having done a good job, and we returned to the ship. 

In the afternoon the authorities, after much protracted haggling, finally consented to give us 
enough fuel to make it to our next port, Marseilles. The ship moved into fueling position and a red 
Baker pennant was run up on its forward mast, alongside the Portuguese flag of the port. 

That evening the boys were given a chance at a last fling in Ponta Delgada. Many of them had 
already discovered the attractions of Rue de Beco and trooped over en masse. Except for one three- 
story house all of the others on that street were one- or two-story affairs, much the same as 
throughout the rest of the town. I sauntered up with several others to have a look-see. Most of the 
doors were Dutch-styled, with the bottom half closed and the top half open, with girls viewing out. 
Salutations and pleasantries were exchanged in a universal language and several of the fellows 
accepted invitations to go indoors. Bill Bernstein and two others were passing the time outside one 
half-door and called me over. One of two aging "dolls" on the other side of the door cordially 
extended an invitation to me, and thereupon pulled a part of her blouse down from one shoulder 
sufficiently to expose one bare breast to indicate how strong and firm she was. It seemed somehow 
pathetic and I delicately, but warmly, declined her kind offer. A little while later I bumped into Dov, 
our farm boy from Brooklyn and a member of our engine room crew, and we both returned to the ship 
early. 
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Near midnight, Ike told me to get a couple of fellows from the ship and go back into town to 


round up the others. One of the Mexicans and Al, a fireman from the engine gang, went with me. 

Al, by the way, was short, dark, seemed to prefer black clothing and had something of the 
Oriental about him. He claimed to have descended from a long line of Jewish Tatars. When he first 
joined the ship, he came on board armed with several shot-guns and a BB gun in a golf club bag, as well 
as an assortment of foils, bows and arrows. Genghis Khan was made to get rid of the firearms before 
we left the States but was permitted to keep his other playthings. Except for these idiosyncrasies he 
was really a very nice guy. 

Al, the Mexican, and I trooped back up to Rue de Beco, telling crew members whom we met 
along the way that the ship was leaving. Rue de Beco was embarrassing at that time of night. The 
narrow street was quiet and deserted of any people. How the hell do you knock on someone's door in 
the middle of the night who might be asleep and ask him in a strange language if he has any sailors off 
our ship tucked away in one of his beds? Kee-rist. 

We started knocking on doors and the results, needless to say, weren't quite successful. My 
Spanish was strictly high school stuff, so we depended on the Mexican's fluency in Spanish to catch the 
drift of the Portuguese being thrown at us. Damn that Brazilian Starik anyway. The only guy in the 
crew who spoke the lingo and he wasn't around. (The other Brazilian originally in the crew got hung up 
in Philly on some immigration matter at the last minute and couldn't get clearance to sail.) 

When we got to the three-story house, the woman who answered the door started giving us a 
tough time, but we could hear the whoops and hollers which originated from several floors above. 
Suddenly one of the Mexicans came bounding down the stairs past us and the uncooperative lady, 
shouting rapid-fire Spanish as he came. We backed into the street in time to see a window flung open 
on the top floor and a woman's head pop out. The woman started hurling invectives down into the 
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street in Portuguese while our Mexican spitfire, who had just emerged from the house, flung them 
back at her in Spanish. Every once in a while, the woman would stop, disappear, and then reappear 
from a window at a lower level to keep up the crossfire of vituperation. The commotion lasted long 
enough for the rest of our boys to come out from the other houses to find out what was going on. We 
gathered around thoroughly amused by this comedy, although none of us could follow the libretto. At 
least the fracas had solved our problem of getting everyone together who was still on shore. 

Our last man had to be "fished" aboard. Jack, the hired 275-pound second cook, was threading 
the gangway up to the ship. Unfortunately, he had had one bottle of vino too many, missed a step and 
fell, kerplunk, into the drink. Getting him out was a near engineering feat. By daybreak we were far 
out to sea. 

In anticipation of what lay ahead we went back to singing our time-worn Shu-Shu ditty, for 
which we can thank "The Vagabond King" and Nelson Eddy, who sang, "Sons of toil and danger... on to 
Burgundy." Our version was: 

"Oh, you Sons of Moses, with your long, long noses 

Fight, fight, fight for Palestine. 

"If your name is Abie, join the Jewish Navy 

Fight, fight, fight for Palestine. 

"For a penny postcard, join the Jewish Coast Guard 

Fight, fight, fight for Palestine." 

Etc. 

In another couple of days, we reached the approaches to the Straits of Gibraltar but instead of 
steaming through, all engines were stopped and the ship started bouncing around among the white 
caps. We weren't told the reason for the sudden halt; perhaps it was due to the rough water in the 
Straits. In any event, a few of us got ready to miss meals again. 
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That night the seas calmed, the engines were started again, we moved forward through the 


shimmering files of multi-colored lights which made up Gibraltar on the European side, and Ceuta on 
the African side, and entered the Mediterranean. In another day and a half, we passed through the 
breakwater to enter the harbor of Marseilles. 
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CHAPTER V 


EUROPE 


I was told that there were few ports in the world, at that time, as colorful as Marseilles. These 
others perhaps included Singapore and Hong Kong in the Far East, and Tangiers in North Africa. The 
floating population of Marseilles in addition to Europeans, included Arabs, Senegalese and other 
French colonials, Indo-Chinese prisoners-of-war who were fairly free to roam the streets at will, and 
prostitutes of all shades and descriptions whom the Marseilles police attempted to net each night 
when "Black Marias" pulled up to street corners and indiscriminately yanked in almost any unescorted 
female. Into all this came our red-blooded American boys on their noble mission. 

We tied up in the afternoon in the Quai Gouret section of the port, amidst the rubble and half- 
sunken ships that gave ample testimony that war had also passed through Marseilles. Two of our most 
fluent French-speaking crew members, Eli and Sam, immediately entered into conversation with the 
closest Frenchmen at hand, namely the stevedores. 

Eli, interestingly enough, had picked up his French solely from following librettos of operas. 
Sam's story was something else again. Born in Terre Haute, Indiana and raised in Paris, France, Sam 
while still in his middle teens had spent the war in the Maquis, the fighting French underground. 
Although his English was lopsided by a heavy Yiddish accent, his French was impeccably Parisian. 

The next morning, after the customs people had departed, we received our first Haganah 
visitors. Rudy, American-born, had lived in Palestine for many years and was a member of an 
agricultural colony in the Jezreel Valley. He was chief of all Aliyah Bet operations out of southern 
France. Rudy was accompanied by his second-in-command, Abi, also a “kibbutznik" but from Upper 
Galilee, who until recently had been in charge of operations out of Sweden. Also in tow was Joe, a 
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most ingenious Sephardic Jew, who was a local ship's chandler in addition to being a Shu-Shu 
combination major-domo and factotum. He had been a big-wig in the French underground during the 
war, and always visited us in his low-slung Citroen with its familiar chrome chevrons up front. 

Bringing up the rear were several young men, strong, silent types whom we soon learned were 
Sabras, native-born Jewish Palestinians. These fellows were mostly drawn from the tightly self- 
disciplined ranks of the Palmach, the striking force of the Haganah. They were rugged types, including 
several with handle-bar mustaches, who invariably appeared open-throated, shirt sleeves rolled to just 
above the elbows, flapping khakis which only precariously hung from the hips, and shoes with an 
infernal squeak that seemed to say "Want to make something out of it?" It was those French-made 
squeakers which damn near gave me an inferiority complex. For the time being at least, we dealt with 
these Sabra boys strictly at arm's length and the feeling seemed to be mutual. 

The only Palestinians were Ike and Yak, a sabra oiler in our engine room who shortly became 
third assistant engineer. 

Our first evening "on the town" wasn't too spectacular. Standing on a street corner, I was 
accosted by a man, with a girl on his arm, who wanted to know how much I wanted for the simple 
cotton shirt I was wearing. They were followed by two children who wanted to know if I were 
interested in buying a German Luger. 

Several of the fellows had already discovered the Fru-Fru and the Colibri, two sedate, softly lit 
bars, well-laced with attractive female professionals waiting to be picked up. I circled the block, just 
off the Canebiere, and by the time I again reached the door to the Colibri, discovered a familiar figure 
neatly stretched out in the street. It was Capt. T.l I called one of the girls from inside the bar and the 
two of us got him into a cab and bundled him back to the ship. With a bit of help the captain was put 
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to bed and I escorted the blonde, a young Swiss divorcee, back to town, thanked her and gave her two 


packs of Luckies for her troubles. 

The next morning, I was summoned to Capt. T.'s cabin to find him studying a mirror. When he 
turned to me, I was fascinated by two sorrowfully swollen black eyes. 

"Arthur, what happened last night?" he asked. 

I told him that as far as I could make out, he had made a pass at a girl "friend" of some big 
American sailor, who had taken offense at this insult. The shiners were a result. The captain asked me 
not to mention the incident to anyone, thanked me for what I had done, and I left. 

During the day, we had to stay aboard even though we had nothing to do, but were free to take 
off in the evenings unless we pulled the duty roster. Harold purchased several of Charles Trenet's 
newest recordings including "La Mer," "La Vie en Rose" and "Pigalle." "That's the real France," we 
commented sagely. The records were played to death by everyone aboard. 

Two days later our non-Jewish crew members, Joe of Greek kneidlach fame, and Jack, the 
heavyweight cook who had taken the bath in Ponta Delgada, and Capt. T. were signed off the ship to 
return to the States. Capt. T. was presented with a ship's model as a token from the crew. The only 
non-Jews left were John, and he didn't count since we considered him one of us, and Frank, the Polish- 
American chief engineer, who suddenly decided that he wanted to continue the ride along with the 
rest of us. 

Ike was promoted to captain, Bernie became chief mate. Bill Bernstein was made second, and 
Cy the new third. 

All we could do was stand by and wait for orders from Rudy, which apparently weren't 
forthcoming. 
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A package wrapped in old newspapers arrived from Rudy's office and contained a hefty wad of 


thousand-franc notes. My instructions were to dole out five thousand francs to each member of the 
crew as spending money. I should point out that we were all volunteers, operating strictly without pay, 
although from time to time we did receive some spending money. 

That Sunday we had an opportunity to make a first of many visits to a DP camp. This particular 
one, near Aix-en-Provence, contained orphaned children. We came amply supplied with chocolate 
bars and other goodies taken from the ship. It was pathetic and our hearts went out to these innocent 
babes. They performed for us and we, in impromptu fashion, reciprocated. We played games together 
and found ourselves having a thoroughly good time that afternoon. I think that our experience that 
day started a gradual change in us. Perhaps we were finally entering the other world and coming of 
age. 

The ship was assigned the code name “Nassi," Hebrew for President. Orders suddenly came 
through to get the ship out of Marseilles immediately. Apparently, the British had pressured the 
French government, and unless we pulled a fast disappearing act with our "white elephant," the 
French would reluctantly have to impound the Warfield. Everyone was told to start packing his duds. 
Any clothing and personal effects not needed would be stored in Marseilles, but nothing that could be 
considered contraband was to be put ashore. Joe dispatched a truck to pick up our belongings and a 
small bruhaha developed when the customs people uncovered two pair of ladies' nylon hose in one of 
the suitcases. The officials were mollified, some fuel was obtained, and a French harbor pilot came 
aboard. 

He asked for the captain and was directed to Ike's cabin. When he saw Ike he again asked for 
the captain. Ike told him that he was the captain. No, said the harbor pilot, he wanted the ship's real 
captain. Ike did a slow burn much to the amusement of several of the crew who were within earshot. 
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The lines were finally taken in and we moved away from the quay. The ship slowly turned 


under the expert guidance of the pilot up on the bridge when it happened. The simplest explanation 
would be to report the conversation between Effie from Boston and Dave from Pittsburgh, who were 
handling one of the aft docking stations at the time. 

Effie: "Say, Dave. We're getting rather close to that ship over there." 

Dave: "Yes, I know. But we have a pilot up on the bridge and he knows what he's doing." 

A few minutes' pause. 

Effie: "Look, Dave. We're getting awfully close to that ship. Shouldn't we call the bridge?" 

Dave: "What's the matter with you? Do you want to get into trouble? You don't tell a harbor 
pilot what to do. He's in command of this ship until we clear the port." 

A few minutes' pause and then suddenly ... 

Effie: "Hey, Dave. Let's get the hell outta here." 

With that they both ran forward just as our stern crunched into "that ship over there." And so 
we sailed out of Marseilles with a dented bow and a badly smashed-in stern. 

At sea our sealed orders were opened, which read to proceed to La Spezia, Italy, or more 
correctly, to Portovenere, a small hamlet inside a cove seven kilometers north of La Spezia. 

Our voyage was practically without incident, except for entering the cove at Portovenere 
without a pilot, making a left turn and going up onto a sand bar. From that exceptional vantage point 
we took in the magnificent view of sunny Italy for the next two hours. We finally worked ourselves 
free and gingerly moved, stern first, to within twenty yards of shore and dropped anchor. 

The first one to clamber aboard was mustachioed Abramo. He asked for the captain, and was 
shown to Ike. Both took one look at each other and dove into each other's arms. They were long lost 
comrades of early Palmach days in Tel-Aviv. 

"Are you really the captain of this ship?" asked Abramo? 
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Abramo, about thirty years of age, was the son of a well-known Tel-Aviv newspaper editor. 


During Israel's War of Independence a year later, he was to become chief of operations out of Stella 
Maris, the Navy's headquarters atop Mount Carmel. 

"Say," said Abramo, "this is some ship you've got here. In fact, it's the largest we've ever had in 
the entire history of Aliyah Bet operations." 

"I know," said Ike, "but in the meantime we've had a little accident with our stern. Do you have 
the facilities to repair it here?" 

"Ha," said Abramo triumphantly, "aside from fishing, the only industry in Portovenere is the 
small ship repair yard just behind us, and its only work comes from what we give them." 

After he departed Ike told us that Abramo was a "right guy," and this pleased us. 

Unfortunately, however, for the next four weeks we were not to be permitted off the ship. 

On Sunday several signorine rowed out toward us and lazily circled the ship in their little skiffs. 
At least two dozen of the fellows ran to the rails and attempted to make conversation. Our shining 
light in Italian was Harry, from his days at nearby Mount Belvedere with the 10 th Mountain Division. 
They begged cigarettes for their fathers, soap for their mothers, and candy for the bambini at home. 
The Americans, in a body, dashed down below and came back up with the "loot" which was then 
tossed down to the girls. It didn't take long for word to get out and by the following Sunday, we had a 
small flotilla of skiffs. 

Within several days Abramo was back with a lady visitor, a Madame Ada, who was a big-wig of 
sorts in the Aliyah Bet operations. Although she and her late husband were both Italian Jews, they had 
made their home in Palestine as members of an agricultural settlement. Her late husband, Enzo 
Sereni, had been one of a group of selected Palestinian Jews of varied European origins who were 
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trained by the British during the war as parachutists and espionage agents. They were then airdropped 


into various parts of Nazi-occupied Europe. Sereni was caught in Italy and executed. 

Madame Ada made a thorough tour of the ship and promptly announced that we should be 
used to carry a boatload of children. A children's ship! She and John, somewhere along the line, 
became good buddies. 

Several Palmach boys were sent down from Milan to join us as radio technicians and in other 
capacities of a temporary nature. The Haganah had a network of short-wave radio stations scattered 
the length of the Mediterranean so that Aliyah Bet vessels en route through the Blockade could keep in 
constant radio contact. In Italy, much of the radio equipment came from the U.S. Army in Leghorn, 
where Haganah folk swapped bottles or cases of scotch and bourbon with G.I.s for vital parts to radio 
transmitters and receivers. 

We were going stir-crazy. We sketched, made use of the darkroom, managed to acquire a 
number of Italian records, and started putting on shows on the fantail for the amusement of some 
Italian girls on the hillsides above us. Bill Bernstein and Al would dress up in frogmen's outfits or some 
other outlandish get-up complete with mops on their heads and go into a routine to the 
accompaniment of Teddy and Vevie, while the rest of us acted as claques and foils. Hebrew language 
classes were organized, one of which was led by Ze'ev, a Sabra from Jerusalem, whom we promptly 
named "Groucho" because of his enormous mustache. Groucho was sent into Italy by devious means, 
but had been caught by the police and summarily clapped into an Italian jail. How he managed to 
extricate himself and continue operating in Italy was a mystery. 

Our first unwelcome visitor was a Sunderland flying boat with RAF markings which appeared 
out of nowhere one day, made one or two passes over the ship and promptly flew away. 
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Several of our more restless crewmen left the ship without permission to stroll through 


Portovenere. Abramo became angry and told them to pack up, they were through, and would be sent 
back to the States for disobeying orders. The three or four involved yelped and demanded a trial. 

They were packed off to Milan but were back within a week. We never heard the outcome, or if even a 
trial had ever taken place. In any event, they received a free trip to Milan, the lucky stiffs! 

We were soon permitted to leave the ship and stretch our legs in Portovenere and nearby La 
Spezia. We got on famously with Portovenere's population of 400 souls, and occasionally rowed out, 
at low tide, to the local Blue Grotto, and supped once in a while at the local San Pietro inn where the 
food was excellent and the wine, a fizzy local affair with the resounding name of “cinqueterra 
rinforzata." The innkeeper's daughter was a pretty but exceedingly tiny 12-year-old with whom we 
took turns doing the two-step. 

On one trip to a small movie house in La Spezia, I found Alan Ladd, with his voice dubbed-in in 
Italian, taking a terrific shellacking from some bad guys. The audience was infuriated and promptly 
started tearing up the seats. On another occasion we visited a soccer match. The spectators got sore 
at a bum decision against the home team, stormed down onto the field and a free-for-all ensued. 

These Italians took their amusements seriously. 

Several tours were arranged and with Groucho, who had a good command of Italian as guide, 
we visited Rapallo and Viareggio. It was at Viareggio that we were introduced to a pint-sized lady in 
her 60's. An ex-partisan fighter, she scampered up and down the rocks like a 16-year-old, and from the 
looks of her in her brief shorts, had a figure to match. 

In the meantime, carpenters were busily at work repairing the ship's stern - that is, unless it 
was “oggi festa." “Oggi Festa" seemed to come about twice a week but when it didn't, a more willing 
or pleasant group of workmen couldn't be found anywhere. 
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Three very fine types, each a brawny Adonis, were sent to the ships on a temporary basis, to 


help with miscellaneous nautical tasks. The trio were brothers from Trieste, who had spent the war as 
part of Tito's partisans. They shared their time between our ship and the tiny wooden bark, Anna 
Katerina, also in the Shu-Shu service, which would intermittently appear and disappear. Except for the 
occasional visits of the bark, we had the cove entirely to ourselves. 

Mario and his bleach-blonde wife were Italian sympathizers, and he often acted as our 
negotiator with local officialdom. During the war Mario had commanded a submarine out of Taranto 
which was credited with the torpedoing of a British cruiser. In general, our association with the Italians 
was a most pleasant one, and we found them to be a warm and generous people, in complete 
sympathy with our cause. I never really knew them back in the States but these people, commented 
by a pointed finger twisted into one's cheek, were "simpatico." 

It was during this seven-week period in Portovenere that I reached my 20 th birthday, but it 
wasn't until a week after it had passed that I even remembered it. 

One bright morning we awoke to see another ship enter our private cove. On no, that mangy 
bunch again! It was the Tradewinds just in after six weeks in Lisbon where the ship had undergone 
final refitting for "cargo." That was more than was happening to us! During the one fast week that 
those guys were around, they wrought havoc on La Spezia's black market. Never in that city's post-war 
history was there such a precipitous drop in the price of American cigarettes as the Tradewinds' crew 
unloaded from the slop chest. They left port one night as suddenly as they had arrived. Nine days 
later we learned from the pages of the Rome-American that as the Haganah ship “Hatikvah," The 
Hope, they had been intercepted at sea, with fifteen-hundred "ascenders" on board, by units of the 
Royal Navy. We absolved our hooligan brothers. 
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Almost as soon as the Tradewinds left, we had a more ominous visitor. An Italian navy gunboat 


entered the cove, dropped anchor not two hundred yards off our bow, and took up a silent watch. 

Still we sat and nothing happened. Apparently, our ship had become too well known to be of 
much value in these parts. Once, John passed me a rumor that we might be shifted to Romania. At 
least that offered hope, but it soon proved false. 

Suddenly, Ike spread the word to batten down. We were moving out and taking four of the 
Italian carpenters with us. 

"Keep your heads down," warned Ike. "That Italian gunboat may shoot, but we're going to 
make a break for the open water." 

Although the Warfield’s hull was made of steel, the superstructure was entirely of wood. The 
gunboat's three-incher and 20-millimeters could make kindling of us. 

We moved out, much to the surprise of the Italians, and immediately revved the ship up to its 
top speed of 18 knots. The Italian had failed to fire, but after a few minutes took up the chase. Our 
heading was northwest, back to France. By nightfall we approached Toulon, with the Italian closing on 
us. We began entering the port and, surprisingly, the gunboat entered too. We gave them the slip by 
snapping off all lights and turning back out of the harbor. The Italian nestled itself into the Toulon and 
we hot-footed it onto Port De Bouc, further to the west. 

The minute we heard that French customs officials were about to descend upon us, we 
attempted to temporarily get rid of our lonesome and bewildered Italian carpenters. It was too late; 
the customs' car had arrived at the bottom of the gangway. From that minute to when the customs 
people finally left two hours later, it was a game of cat-and-mouse, round and round the decks, up and 
down ladders, from bilges to flying bridge, trying to keep the carpenter-foursome from being spotted. 
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Port de Bouc was a sleepy provincial village just east of Marseilles. It had a charm about it 


reminiscent of Vincent van Gogh's studies in Arles and Aix-en-Provence several miles to the north. 
During free evenings we promenaded its three-block main street which fronted on the water, visited 
nearby Martigues, or took the bus into Marseilles. In Marseilles, we towed the Old Port launch out to 
Chateau D'if, of "Count of Monte Cristo" fame, viewed the splendor of the harbor from the Notre 
Dame cathedral, and girl-watched from the outdoor "Grand Glacier" on the "can o' beer," as we called 
Marseilles' colorful main stem. 

Our three Mexicans, aficionados all, induced me to accompany them to a bullfight in Arles one 
Sunday afternoon. They apparently knew all the "vital" statistics of the international galaxy of 
matadors in much the same fashion that Americans spout the batting averages of baseball players. 
Although I enjoyed the fanfare of the grand entrances and the stirring music, I found myself feeling 
sorry for the bull half the time, and worrying for the safety of the matador the other half. I didn't know 
a veronica from a salami. The matador was gored but finally succeeded in killing the dumb beast to 
the thunderous "O/es" of the crowd and wound up receiving two ears and a tail, which I guessed was 
supposed to be pretty good. 

I paid my first visit to the American Seamen's Club in Marseilles one evening, approached the 
registration desk at the top of the stairs and told the manager that I was an American seaman off a 
Norwegian tanker anchored out in Port de Bouc. Would it be alright to visit the premises? Before he 
could answer, several of our crew came bounding up the stairs. 

"Hi fellas," I said in all innocence. The manager beckoned me closer, and with his hot breath on 
my ear, hoarsely whispered an accented, "Listen you. Next time don't try to screw another Yiddle." 

The manager, Henri, was also a Jew. We were given the run of the place. 
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Once, after an evening at the Marseilles opera house, we went around the corner to a quietly lit 


bar, similar to the Fru-Fru and Colibri, with the comely young women at the bar. The young piano 
player, lately out of a concentration camp, began to play "My Yiddishe Momma." Damn if one of the 
prostitutes seated at the bar didn't start to sing it in Yiddish without batting an eyelash. Seated at a 
side table, I felt an immediate rapport with this woman. 

An R.A.F. flying boat, similar to the one we had seen in Italy, appeared out of the blue one day, 
made several passes over the ship and flew away. Several days later the two British naval frigates 
moved in and anchored in the Old Port, at the bottom of the Canebiere. At night they strung lights 
around their hulls, probably because of lessons taught by Haganah frogmen in Haifa, Palestine, who 
had damaged several British vessels at night with plastic mines. 

Stan, one of our cooks and an ex-Marine from Guadalcanal, borrowed a wide leather belt from 
me, which had a big square buckle. Fie wanted to go down to the Canebiere and "mix it up" a little, 
San Diego-style, with a few of the British sailors. I never heard the outcome. 

Rudy, Abi and Joe made frequent trips out to Port de Bouc and things slowly began to hum. A 
dozen Spaniards and Basques, all former Loyalists who had fled into southern France following their 
defeat in the Spanish Civil War, were set to work tearing down staterooms and thoroughly stripping 
the interior of the ship. A number of us were put to work building secret bunkers and other hideaway 
places. These lairs were provisioned with hardtack and canned water. The purpose of this last bit of 
"tomfoolery" was to hide at least a part of the crew, for after the ship was emptied in Palestine by the 
British who would ship the olim off to Cyprus, we would be smuggled ashore into Palestine. 

In the midst of all this activity, Harry left the ship on some sort of mission which he wouldn't 
disclose to us. 
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Next, our four Italian carpenters were put to work and aided by the Spaniards, Basques and our 


own boys, began erecting shelves, long open shelves, from the floor to the ceiling, on every enclosed 
deck, hold, nook and cranny of the ship. There was less than 24 inches in height between one shelf 
and another. It was on these hard wooden shelves, lying prone, one next to the other with their heads 
on their haversacks, that our crowded passengers were to spend the entire voyage, except when they 
had to go to a latrine, an infirmary or were to be permitted a short breath of fresh air on the 
inadequate deck space outdoors. 

In the midst of construction, Harold, Donny Molofsky and Uzi, one of the Sabras, strung up a 
loudspeaker system throughout the ship, and we worked to the strains of "L'amico Fritz" and the 
"Bacchanale" from Samson and Delilah. 

Amnon arrived. A former private bodyguard to Dr. Chaim Weizmann, he was a sabra and a 
Palmach commander from the upper echelons. He was to be overall commander of the entire 
operation once the passengers were on board. 

During the increasing pace of activity, I had frequent occasion to go into Marseilles, to Joe's 
chandler shop on business, or else out to Saint Jerome, a small DP camp in the Marseilles suburbs, 
which also served as a combination command post and quartermaster depot for Haganah activities in 
the area of southern France. 

Several Palmach boys, all radio technicians, put the finishing touches on the installation of new 
radio equipment. In addition to dried foodstuffs which we had brought with us from the States, and 
which were added to in Italy, sacks of flour, lentils and potato and cases of canned meat now came 
aboard. 

I was then introduced to Josie, a young bookish-looking Jewish doctor from Glasgow, Scotland. 
Josie was to be senior physician on board during the trip. He and I spent long hours detailing the 
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medical supplies on board, the quantities we had yet to obtain, and direct the carpenters in the 
establishment of a hospital sick-bay, surgical room, and small dispensaries strategically located 
throughout the ship. On one of our "shopping" sprees out to Saint Jerome, we met Sima, a registered 
nurse from one of the agricultural settlements in Palestine's Sharon Plain. She was coming with us as 
senior nurse. 

The bulk of the people we were to take were straight out of the displaced persons camps in the 
American and French zones of Germany. They were the remnant, the maimed survivors of the 
concentration camps. They had seen their parents, children, sisters, brothers, and sweethearts put to 
death. They had remained alive because of some capricious whim or quirk, to work as slave labor, and 
even some as field prostitutes for German troops. 

Those chosen for our arduous trip were primarily the young and the strong. The Braicha, the 
Haganah's "escape" organization, had been responsible for getting these people past border guards 
and transpsorted over long, painful distances at night down to the shores of the Mediterranean. It was 
now our job as members of the Haganah Aliyah Set wing, to carry this precious cargo the rest of the 
way to Palestine. In addition to the DP's who made up the vast majority of the passengers, we were 
also to carry platoons of young pioneers, many in khaki shirts, from France, Belgium, Morocco and 
England. This last group included a delicately beautiful girl, a product of an English-Jewish father and a 
Burmese mother. 

Four thousand five hundred Jews, waiting to board the old Chesapeake Bay steamer, were now 
deployed in camps ringing Marseilles. They were placed at places like Cayol "A," Cayol "B," Salon, Saint 
Jerome, Grand Arenas and Bandol. They were in training, learning how to act and react aboard ship; 
how to respond to commands. They were formed into teams of from thirty to one hundred people 
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each, had people appointed to attend to their specific group and individual needs on board, and 
became acquainted with the young Palestinian melavim, or escort leaders, whom they were to follow. 

Josie and I went out to the largest camp. Grand Arenas, to find doctors, nurses, midwives and 
sanitarians among the refugees, and to form them into teams to man the shipboard hospital and 
dispensaries. While out there I ran into Harry, who was doing a job forming and training several 
groups. It was ironic that there should be a German prisoner-of-war camp next door to Grand Arenas. 
These "supermen" looked a little worse for wear inside their barbed-wire pens. 

The ship was shortly moved to Couronne to begin a long and laborious fueling operation by 
hand from barrels. Within an hour after tying up there, a stalwart band of young prostitutes 
attempted to board the ship. They saw no reason why they should not be permitted aboard since 
every other ship that had docked there had permitted them to do so. 

Amnon stood at the foot of the gangway barring their path while at the other end collected a 
knot of crew members who laughingly encouraged the girls on. 

The next day Yak, our Sabra third engineer, was burned about the face, arms and chest when 
one of the engine room tubes flashed back in the process of being blown and cleaned. After creaming 
him down with boric acid ointment and a light bandaging, a doctor was summoned, and Ike and I took 
him by cab to a private hospital in Marseilles. Although the hospital was private, the facilities and food 
were terrible and we started bringing things from the ship. Luckily, he was able to rejoin us ten days 
later, just prior to the ship's departure. 

We now started crowding together and those of us with cabins to ourselves had to make room 
for several of the Palestinian leaders, some of whom joined us then and others of whom would join us 
later together with the olim. I drew Miri as a cabin mate; stout, good-natured Miri, who was to be in 
complete charge of feeding our passengers all the way. Miri wasn't his real name, nor did we know the 
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real names of most of the other Hogonah people, for that matter. All we knew each of them by was an 


alias first name. Miri was a member of an agricultural settlement near Hadera, southeast of Tel-Aviv. 
As a member of a special Palmach unit known as the TTG 6 , he had spent weeks in Cairo, Egypt 
masqueraded in a British Army uniform. His job had been to "liberate" British arms and ship them 
back to Palestine. After a few days as a sergeant he promoted himself by removing the stripes from his 
sleeves and replacing them with captain's "pips" on his epaulets. What a character! 

About the last detail attended to before we left Couronne was the erection of a steam line 
which completely girded the ship's hull. The steam line had thousands of tiny holes drilled into it. The 
purpose of this contraption was that in the event that British sailors and marines attempted to board 
us at sea, they would be greeted by a curtain of live steam. 

The stage was now almost set, and the ship made for the west and Sete, on the Bay of Lions, to 
a long overdue appointment that had taken six months preparation. 


6 


Tilhas Tizi Geselshaft. Tilhas tizi means "kiss my ass" in Arabic; Geselshaft is German for "Company". 
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CHAPTER VI 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF 


The next morning, we showered for the last time and changed into clean clothes in which to 
receive our most honored guests. The ship was berthed in a narrow slip and gangways were thrown 
out port and starboard, two on each side. Several of us were positioned at the bottom of the 
gangways to count heads and direct traffic. Others were stationed at the tops of the gangways to lead 
groups to their shelves. 

A general transport workers strike had been called throughout France for that day but the 
Haganah, forewarned, had approached union officials who responded with 140 drivers and an equal 
number of heavy trucks. 

As we finally caught glimpse of the first heavily-laden convoy approaching, throats tightened 
and tears slowly welled-up in the eyes of many of us. With a cheery shalom we welcomed our People 
and I saw our ex-paratroopers and marines tenderly nestle tiny children in their arms and carry them 
up the narrow catwalks to the ship's deck. The Washington newspaper man was right. THIS moment 
was the high point of our lives. 

Back and forth the long convoys rolled, between the camps and the ship. Even the local French 
police pitched in and helped with the loading. 

By late that night, all of our 4,500 passengers were aboard and sleeping on their shelves. All 
that was required was for the harbor pilot to arrive and we would be off. I finally plopped into my 
bunk and expected to find us far out to sea by daybreak. 

The next morning, I was awakened by a ray of strong sunlight pouring in from the cabin's 
window. Something was odd. There was no vibration from the ship's engines and no slow rolling 
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motion. The story was that the French pilot had never arrived and Ike had finally decided to chance 


going out without him. The harbor, however, was a crazy design that required traversing right angles. 
The ship had gotten stuck, but by tricky maneuvering with several of the deck crew working on the 
quay and Ike's masterful direction, after a number of hours we finally moved out into open water and 
charted a course to the southeast. 

Waiting on the horizon were two frigates of the Royal Navy, probably the same two which had 
been anchored at the bottom of the Canebiere, in Marseilles. As we moved along, so did they, but 
continued to maintain their position on the horizon. 

We were busy settling down to the new routine of our sea-going community. I found separate 
"accommodations" for our medical staff and in most cases assigned them to sleep in the bunks that 
had been built into each dispensary station. Within 24 hours almost all of our medical personnel had 
taken to their bunks, deathly seasick, along with most of the other passengers. I went aft to the 
hospital to see how Josie was doing, and although he looked wan with tiny beads of perspiration 
forming on his forehead, he kept busy despite the physical effort. The calls for help throughout the 
ship were too numerous to cope with, but several plucky sanitarians gave a big assist. 

In the dispensary which I ran, I was assisted by Eva. Eva was of my own age, a tall, slightly 
heavy girl, with dark blond hair, blue eyes, and a round pretty face. Although born in Czechoslovakia, 
she had been reared in Budapest, and had spent several years in a concentration camp or "kazet," as it 
was often referred to. She was the sole survivor of her family, all of whom had perished in the German 
ovens. Although she often gave way to crying spells and fits of depression for no apparent reason, we 
worked together 16,18 hours a day, and were often called out during the other hours. We did, 
however, manage to take occasional breaks in the afternoon whenever a lull took place. We did a 
land-office business although the bulk of our customers came in with an “Ich babe herzschmerzen" and 
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always insisted on some concoction called "valerian." I had never heard of the stuff, but Eva always 


doled it out to them. Some genius at the OSE relief organization had sent us tons of the stuff just 
before we left France. I soon gathered that this brown liquid or pill was the European equivalent of the 
snake oil often peddled in the medicine shows of our own Wild West. I don't know if it had any 
medicinal value, but for a psychological uplift there was nothing better. 

Young love bloomed between Eva and myself although there was little room, jammed in among 
4,500 others, to express it. Any argument between us caused me real heartache. I noticed that several 
of the other crew members had also discovered the opposite sex and even Fran, our Polish-American 
chief engineer, was smitten by a pretty Polish young thing. I showed Eva my cramped cabin where she 
met Miri, who noddingly gave his approval in English with an "I like she!" I invited her to lunch in our 
crew's mess a few times, although she was about the only female aboard permitted to do so. Our 
mess was now in a cramped portion of the top deck, and although the food was now not much 
different from that of the passengers, the atmosphere did offer a bit of a respite. Teddy, with his 
knowledge of Hungarian, and Eva would jaw away at the table in that most mysterious Magyar tongue. 
As between Eva and myself, she spoke a Yiddish acquired from Polish Jews inside the concentration 
camps and I responded in a fractured Yiddish which I was now speaking for the first time. As a child I 
had often been addressed by European-born elders in the Jewish tongue but, like most other native 
Americans, my responses were always in English. Nevertheless, Eva and I communicated to the other's 
comprehension. 

The English warships now began closing in on us and on each succeeding day were joined by an 
additional unit of the Royal Navy. We could now clearly see the graceful outlines of these ocean 
greyhounds, fluttering their white standards emblazoned with a red Cross of St. George and a small 
Union Jack in an upper corner. One or two even ventured close enough so that we could read the 
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names on the wooden planks suspended near each ship's bridge. H.M.S. Mermaid, H.M.S. Charity (sic). 


H.M.S. Ajax. This was the same cruiser Ajax which only several years earlier had gallantly fought the 
German battleship Graf Spee off South America. How the Ajax had come down in the world to serve in 
her current ignoble capacity! In addition to the light cruiser, which acted as flagship, we were 
surrounded by six destroyers. Seven warships against a ferryboat load of unarmed people. I supposed 
that this was a sample of the "fair play" tutored on the playing fields of Eton. Yet the English made no 
move to molest us. 

Every time one of these vessels would draw up close alongside, all of our passengers out on 
deck would crowd over to that side of the ship for a close look too, with the result that the Warfield 
would take a gradual but dangerous list in the same direction. Our boys would then have to "shoo" 
them back to right the ship. 

Amnon was overall commander of the operation, with Ike in charge of the ship and Gad in full 
charge of the people. These were followed by lower echelons of melavim, Palmach escort leaders in 
charge of large groups of people, and finally to leaders of smaller units chosen from among the olim 
themselves. 

Gad, by the way, was a sabra and Palmach commander, as well as the son of Tel-Aviv's deputy 

mayor. 

Harry was also in charge of a large group and Murray was given the Moroccans to handle. 

Life bubbled along, almost like a summer in the Catskills or a Sunday trip up the Hudson. Music 
pleasantly chirped away through the loudspeakers except for spot announcements in Yiddish, German, 
Hebrew, French and English. Every time something came through in one of those languages, it had to 
be laboriously translated into the other four tongues. Any sneeze over the loudspeaker could 
therefore take up to fifteen minutes to complete. 
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Two young passengers, former fishermen from the Baltic, volunteered for duty in the 


wheelhouse and their services were accepted. 

Although no pregnant women were supposed to be on board, we had three births - all of which 
were delivered by our fiercely efficient midwives. In one case, unfortunately, although the life of the 
infant was saved, the young mother died. Her husband, a Red Army veteran of the defense of 
Stalingrad, broke down and wept. The young woman was placed inside the traditional Jewish shroud, 
which was covered with a blue and white standard containing the Star of David. With a saddened 
mixed group of pallbearers made up of Americans and sabras, and a brief eulogy by Amnon, the body 
was up-ended and cast into the deep. At the moment, I could only think of the naval hymn which ends 
with "for those in peril on the sea." Amen. 

The ship of life moved on. 

The sea was like glass except for the breaks caused by our ship. The porpoises which had 
played about the bow, disappeared. 

Donny Molofsky and I got out the last five-pound bags of hard candy which were left from 
Baltimore days and went about the ship doling them out. In one interior section we found eight six- 
and seven-year-olds thrashing about on the floor, all in various stages of epileptic fits. Donny started 
at one end and I at the other, forcing sticks into each child's mouth so that their tongues weren't bitten 
off. The Americans and Palestinians were summoned to a meeting in the crowded crew mess. 
Instructions, just received from Palestine, were unfolded. The ship was no longer the President 
Warfield. It would henceforth be known as the Exodus of 1947. What the hell kind of name is that, 
several bellowed at Amnon. "Why not call it the President Roosevelt ?" suggested Bill Bernstein. 

Amnon reminded us of that last great Exodus of several thousand years before, and that we were part 
of the current one. Orders were orders and the name issue was quickly forgotten. 
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Next, Amnon went on, one of the reasons that the ship's departure from Port de Bouc and 


Couronne had been delayed, was so that our arrival would coincide with the presence in Palestine of a 
United Nations delegation representing the sub-committee dealing with the Palestine Question. 

Next, the plan of attack. We were to swing in and follow the Egyptian coast and Sinai. We 
were to raise no suspicious among the British but were to then head north, hugging the coast of 
Palestine all the way. As soon as we approached Tel-Aviv, we would make a sharp right turn and beach 
the Exodus. Our ship, with its low thirteen-foot draft, would pose no problem as far as passenger 
debarkation was concerned. The British naval units, with their higher water drafts, would be unable to 
follow us in. The olim would then mix with the beach population and get away safely. Haganah and 
Palmach units would throw a temporary cordon around the waterfront and carry out a delaying action 
to prevent British army units from breaking through in time. 

As the meeting broke up our boys commented that the plan was well thought out and, in fact, 
sounded great. The black sideboards, with their white letters reading “President Warfield," were taken 
in, repainted, and rehung. The new legend read “Haganah Ship, Exodus 1947." Stick that in your 
teapot, Ernie Bevin! 

That afternoon the Ajax moved in close on our port side and I ran up to the top deck and made 
for a spot just outside the wheelhouse, next to Bill Bernstein, Eli and Amnon. A British tar climbed atop 
one of the gun turrets and started semaphoring to us. Bill trained a pair of binoculars on the signalman 
but was slow to catch several of the letters. I chimed in, whereupon Bill handed me the glasses and I 
scooted up to the roof of the wheelhouse. I called the letters out to Bill who jotted them down on a 
pad. The British were warning us that we would soon be entering Palestine waters, and if we did so, 
would be arrested. "Signal back," said Amnon. "Message received. Thank you." I ripped it off in a 
manner that would have done credit to old Scout Troop 310 and the navy "boots" at Sampson. 
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John sat down and started writing a long dissertation on the dastardly, inhuman treatment of 


the British toward the Jewish people. It was unjust, un-Christian. The world would long remember. 

He finished it after dark, got Harold poised with a blinker lamp, and slowly read it to Harold who 
flashed it across the open water. 

This was to be our last night aboard ship and we sensed that it would be one that we would 
long remember. 

All people not needed on the open decks were ordered inside. The lower decks were screened 
in with wire mesh so that if the British decided to lob in gas bombs or small missiles, they would 
bounce off and fall harmlessly into the water. Sacks of potatoes and tin cans of food were brought to 
the top decks; they would be our missiles. Fire hoses were uncoiled and tested. We'd give these Brits 
a blast! I set up an emergency aid station on the port side of the top deck and got Eva and another girl 
up there for nursing duties. Sima, our Palestinian nurse, came too, lugging large first-aid kits. A barrel 
of water was set up and heaping handfuls of boric acid were dumped in. This last item was as a 
precaution in case of tear gas. Murray and his Moroccans positioned themselves along one section of 
deck, Harry with another group took a different sector. Gad had a third group, and so on. 

It was now almost midnight and there still appeared to be time. I went down below, rounded 
up several sanitarians and moved toward the glass-enclosed hospital aft. I told the sanitarians to start 
moving everyone out of the hospital and into the interior of the ship. In the midst of this, Josie walked 
in and asked me what I was doing. I told him that if those English sailors were about to treat us in the 
same manner as previous blockade runners, we could expect an attack at any time. Between flying 
glass and tear gas, the hospital's patients would be better off in the stuffy interior of the ship. That job 
completed, I went topside to rejoin Sima and Eva. 
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There was no moon and the British ships turned off all lights so that we couldn't see them. It 


was almost three o'clock. The Exodus was still more than fifteen miles off the coast, and was revved 
up to its full 18 knots. 

Suddenly from nowhere a powerful blue searchlight beam was thrown at us by one of the 
British ships. A split-second later our ship's whistle let go with a long piercing scream that sounded like 
a stricken animal. From the open door of the first-aid cabin I was shocked by a destroyer almost on top 
of us that hadn't been there a moment before. 

The sudden impact of the collision sent me spinning crazily to the floor. As I started to rise I 
noticed the three girls strewn about the cabin, and at the same time heard the crackling and popping 
of shots, firecrackers, tear gas grenades and smoke bombs. 

'My god,' I thought to myself, 'has someone gone mad?' 

The destroyer crunched free to the sounds of more pops and crackles. There was now a 
cacophony of shots, shouts, thumping and running. I opened the cabin door to go out onto the open 
deck and was hit by the confusion and tear gas. With horror, I suddenly thought of one of the newborn 
infants, the one of the dead mother, which was in an unsealed cabin two doors ahead, and started 
stumbling forward. I found a panic-stricken girl on the floor with her back to a bulkhead, cradling the 
infant in her arms. I scooped up the baby and motioned the girl to follow me out into the tear gas. We 
found a door to a passageway which led to an inside cabin containing a mother and another of the 
ship-born infants. I told he to take care of the one I was holding as well and ran back. Before entering 
the first-aid station I looked up at the after mast in time to see a blue and white Star of David flag being 
raised. The same was done on the forward mast. 

During this first ramming attack, British Royal Marines jumped across to our decks and made 
for the wheelhouse. Each one was complete with battle helmet, gas mask over his face, forearm 
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protector and life preserver, in addition to a lead-tipped truncheon, Sten gun or Smith & Wesson 
revolver. 

In the first attack six marines entered the wheelhouse. Bill Bernstein slumped to the floor with 
a fractured skull and Big Bill from Boston staggered from the room, shot through the mouth and 
shoulder. 

The doors leading to the bridge were quickly sealed from the outside, trapping the six 
Englishmen within. The steering apparatus was quickly disconnected and control of the ship remained 
in our hands by resorting to the auxiliary steering station in the stern of the ship. This area was soon 
swept by small arms fire but no one was hit. 

What had happened to our fire hoses and the "secret" live steam contraption? The ramming by 
the first destroyer severed the water and steam lines, and pressure dropped almost immediately. 
Destroyer ramming attacks from port and starboard continued. 

Gad came dashing into the aid station with blood streaming down the side of his face. Sima 
bandaged the wound and Gad sprang for the door. With Sima screaming at him to come back, he ran 
back to rejoin the fray. 

Soon Murray and Effie came in with bleeding scalps, were patched up, and left. Olim kept 
entering for treatment from the tear gas. Nat, from our engine room gang, came in with a lacerated 
eye. 

The cabin door was flung open and in stalked a marine, helmet-less, being prodded from 
behind by Harry. "Hold onto him," shouted Harry, "he's a prisoner-of-war." 

I moved toward the tar. "Don't hit him," commanded Sima. The Englishman towered above 
me. I searched him for concealed weapons and let him keep his pack of cigarettes. While in the 
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process of bandaging his torn ear, the door opened again and two olim carried in the body of a twelve- 


year-old, with blood streaming from his nose and ears. The child was dying. 

This insane affair kept up for three full hours. At dawn, with several dead or dying and over one 
hundred injured, it seemed pointless to add to the casualties and the ship was surrendered. 

I slumped to the deck near an outside rail and just sat there thunderstruck. Bernie was 
standing nearby, and we just looked at each other in silence. Sure, I had read about British boardings 
of blockade runners in newspapers back in the States, but the enormity of this viciousness had never 
struck home. 

I was shaken from my reverie by Kurt, one of our oilers. "Come up to Ike's room. Bill Bernstein 
needs help." We both walked forward to the cabin just behind the bridge. With the door slightly ajar 
we could see British sailors on the wheel. 

Bill was unconscious and his head rolled from side to side. All that I could do was attempt to 
make him comfortable. Kurt turned to me and whispered, "Look, I found this Italian Beretta. What 
should I do with it?" "Throw it over the side," I replied. "That's all the British have to find on board." 

As I sent down to the hospital to find a doctor for Bill Bernstein, I passed a hidden radio room, 
as yet undetected by the British. Uzi and one of the other Sabras were busy tapping out a complete 
report to "the world" on the atrocity which the British had committed that day, July 18, 1947, in the 
year of somebody's Lord. 

I saw Big Bill lying in one of the cots in the hospital. "How do you feel?" I asked. He couldn't 
talk because of his mouth. I broke open a morphine syrette and emptied the contents into his arm. I 
then attached a tag to Bill's shirt and marked it with the time, so that the British medical people would 
know what had been given him. 
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CHAPTER VII 


BACK INTO THE WILDERNESS 


John, with an open shirt collar which prominently revealed a crucifix suspended at his throat, 
and a small American flag attached brassard-like on one arm, was busy taking movies which he 
intended to turn over to the United Nations together with a written report on this affair. His camera 
and films were shortly confiscated by the British. 

The minute the Exodus began tying up at the dockside, British authority changed hands from 
the navy to the army, and more specifically, to the red-beret paratroopers of the British Sixth 
Airbourne Division. “Kalaniot," they were called by the Jews, after black-headed red poppies that grow 
on the hillsides of Judea and Galilee. These were the "red devils" of Arnhem and Nijmegen fame, the 
scene of their disaster in Holland during the war. 

It was Josie's job, as senior doctor on board, to take the British army doctors through the ship. 
Josie took one look at the lead doctor, a paratroop major, and hurriedly whispered in his Scottish burr, 
"You take them around. I've got to disappear fast. That major and I went through medical school 
together!" That was the last I ever saw of dear, gentle Josie. 

Word came down that the Mandate authorities would permit the most seriously ill and 
wounded of the passengers to go ashore to hospitals in Palestine - accompanied by members of their 
immediate families. This was our signal. Everyone who had the most superficial cut or bruise was now 
bandaged mummy-like. British stretcher-bearers were summoned. 

I wrapped Effie's head like a swami and he too hopped into a stretcher. 'Wait a minute/ I 
thought with sudden inspiration, 'I'll go along as his dear beloved brother!' By now I was known to 
several of the army medical officers still on the Exodus which could only result in my being clapped in 
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jail. With Effie in a litter, a British soldier at each end, and me desperately clutching onto Effie's hand. 


we made a grand exit from the ship onto the dock and were directed to an army aid-station at the end 
of the quay. 

As we walked along, I could see an eight-foot high hole punched through the port side of the 
Exodus, starting just above the water line. Ike yelled to me from one of the upper decks. He and I had 
another small spat early the previous evening and I waved at him. 

I was again making with the fractured Yiddish. An army translator was summoned. I was 
surprised to see a tall blond soldier under a red beret, with shoulder flashes in red and white which 
read "DANMARK," the native spelling for that brave little country that had saved its entire Jewish 
population in a single night by transporting them across the water to Sweden. 

The Dane, using German, was thoroughly befuddled by my cockeyed Yiddish. 

The English doctor turned to the Dane. "Ask him his relationship to the patient." 

I told him that we were brothers. The doctor raised an eyebrow but gave no comment. Effie 
was tall and dark. I was short and fair. 

The doctor, after unwrapping the turban from Effie's head, could only discover a small scalp 

cut. 

"How did this happen?" asked the doctor. 

"You should know," I responded, "he was hit on the head by one of your yokels." 

"Had he been unconscious at all?" inquired the physician. 

"Unconscious?" I retorted, "He was out the whole night," I lied. 

"Better send him back to the ship for further examination," said the doctor to a soldier. My 
heart sank. If we returned to the Exodus now, I would be through for sure. 
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By now Effie was walking, with me supporting one shoulder, and a soldier escort supporting the 


other. 

"Go away from us," I gestured to the soldier in Yiddish. "We can take care of ourselves." 
Surprisingly, the soldier backed off, wheeled and walked away. 

Effie and I joined several lines of olim heading in another direction. We each had little kit bags 
containing a change of clothing and some shaving things. We came abreast of three merchant vessels 
anchored alongside, two to the right and one to the left. These were the Empire Rival, Ocean Vigour 
and Runnymede Park. This last was named for the site of the signing of the Magna Carta by King John. 
What irony! 

Our turn came to enter a tent in the middle of the quay where we were thoroughly dusted with 
DDT. We then entered a second tent to see dozens of olim being interviewed simultaneously by army 
intelligence personnel at long tables. We didn't stop for any interviews, but kept right on going and 
joined a group of olim going up a gangway to the Ocean Vigour, the closest ship at hand. So what, we 
thought, we'll spend a few weeks in Cyprus and the Haganah will get us out. 

In the beginning, when the first blockade runners arrived in the British Mandate of Palestine, 
the olim were placed in detention camps inside Palestine, at places like Athlit and Rafa, but were 
ultimately turned loose. As the stream of olim and blockade runners continued, in an effort to 
discourage this traffic the British transferred all illegal newcomers to the detention camps on Cyprus. 
The Cyprus camps were now rapidly filling up. 

As we stepped onto the deck of the Vigour and turned to move into the wire cages up forward, 
one of the Exodus passengers, standing to the left, clapped me on both shoulders and introduced me 
to the shipboard military as the passengers' "doctor." "Doctor" it was then, and I entered a hospital 
tent near the stern, found a cot, and promptly fell into a deep sleep. It seemed like years since I had 
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last closed my eyes. In the middle of a dream it seemed that I was being pulled up into a sitting 
position by Eva and then fell back to a pillow and resumed my travels in a black void. 

I awoke about noon the next day, to discover the smiling face of Eva. It was really her. 

A detail of three soldiers soon came by with "bully beef," 7 as they called the canned corned 
beef, plus unsweetened biscuits and lukewarm tea. It was the beginning of a long bout with that 
monotonous fare and diarrhea. 

I made my way out from under the tent's canvas flaps to straighten up, shaded my eyes, and 
looked out at the blue horizon. Cyprus was nowhere in sight. 

Except for those of us in the tent hospital and several seriously ill Jews confined to a hospital 
room down below, all of the "olim," fifteen-hundred of them, were in two holds in a screened-off, 
barbed wire-topped section up forward. We soon learned that equal numbers of the olim from the 
Exodus were similarly caged on the Empire Rival and Runnymede Park. Informally dressed 
paratroopers of the Sixth Airbourne mounted a constant watch over the cages. The passenger 
"accommodations" were little better than those aboard the Exodus. Although some bunks contained 
thin straw-tick mattresses, there were no pillows, sheets, or even blankets. Unfortunately, there 
weren't enough bunks to go around, and large numbers of the olim took to sleeping on the hard steel 
deck above or on the equally hard wooden decks down at the bottom of each hold. The two holds 
were separated from each other with no contact except for a screened-off fence above deck. The 
people could not pass from one hold to another. 

I made my first "rounds" assisted by Eva and an Australian medical orderly, a very decent chap. 
With the Australian, as with all of the other English troops on board, I spoke in fractured Yiddish only. 


7 Finely minced tinned corned beef in gelatin. 
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My translator was a young Dutchman who had served as one of our sanitarians on the Exodus. The 


first cot we visited contained a sandy-haired, freckle-faced boy of eleven, an orphan. Eva, the boy and I 
soon got to considering ourselves almost a family. 

I was given pretty much the freedom of the deck, and was also permitted to enter and leave the 
cages at will. In the portside hold, in addition to Effie I found Harry who, in the absence of any 
Palestinians aboard, had assumed command of the people on that side. Ben Forman was also there 
along with Rufkie the Mexican, Myron “Melech-Zaltz" of bloody finger fame, and one or two other 
Americans. 

"Did I have any news," asked Harry, as to what was happening to us. "No," I answered, but I 
would try to find out. 

In the starboard hold I found Murray, who had assumed leadership of the people on that side. 
Of even more importance, we discovered that one of the people had smuggled aboard a small but 
powerful radio receiver, but no sender. It was from that radio that we learned that Bill Bernstein had 
died in Haifa the previous day. 

The next day we were joined by the other two passenger-laden merchant ships. We linked up 
with six or eight British naval vessels and the entire convoy slowly started steaming due west. Due 
west? But Cyprus was northwest, and less than 24 hours steaming-time away at that! This was most 
unusual. 

In short order the rumors began, including one that we were being sent to Libya for detention. 
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The next day I overheard two British non-coms discussing the latest radio news. Two British 


sergeants were found hung in Netanya; the handiwork of the terrorist Irgun 8 Zvai Leumi in reprisal for 
the Exodus affair. The paratroopers cursed softly. 

I saw the Airbourne artillery major who was military commander of the Ocean Vigour and 
through the Dutch interpreter told him that the food, in my "professional" opinion, was lousy and 
could stand some improvement. "What was required?" he asked. "First," I said, "milk for the infants 
and small children; next, potatoes, fewer maggots in the biscuits, and some fresh greens and other 
fruits and vegetables." He said he would see what he could do. 

That conversation produced some powdered milk for the infants, and an increase in our protein 
intake - as the number of maggots in the biscuits multiplied. 

The Egyptian stokers aboard the Vigour, however, were sympathetic and on several occasions 
shared food from their plates with several Jews in the hospital. 

A message came across from the Empire Rival that some joker named David was trying to 
contact his sister on the Vigour. From the name of the "sister" I knew that it was our Dave from 
Pittsburgh asking for a Junior Hadassah girlfriend who was safely back home somewhere along the 
banks where the Ohio River meets the Monongahela. 

Dave was on the Rival. We later found out that Dov from Brooklyn was there as well, along 
with several other Americans, and the whole ship was being run by Gad, although some paratroopers 
were titularly in charge. As it turned out, the olim had the run of the Rival and were free to roam all 
parts of the ship - including the bridge! In short order the entire convoy ground to a halt as the Rival 


o 

The Irgun was an underground Zionist paramilitary group active during the British mandate of Palestine. Considered a terrorist entity by the 
British administration and a radical rival by the dominant Labor Zionist movement, the Irgun undertook armed operations against both Arab 
communities and the British, https://www.iustvision.org > glossary > irgun 
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attempted to untangle a heavy hawser that had been thrown off the fan-tail by some enterprising 
individual, and which had wrapped itself around the ship's screw. 

One young Belgian, a former long-distance swimming champion dived into the Mediterranean 
from the Runnymede Park in an effort to make contact with the Empire Rival. He was picked up by a 
frigate but, instead of being taken to the Rival, was promptly returned to his own ship. 

We later heard rumors that Miri was aboard the Runnymede along with Sima and Donny 
Molofsky. 

The convoy was now too far west for Libya with still no indication as to where we were heading. 

The food situation aboard the Vigour remained about the same although a sergeant-major 
doled out some cast-off khaki army shorts and shirts to several of us working in the hospital tent. I got 
word to the major that unless the food situation changed, all of us working in the hospital would quit 
and join the others in the hold. We went to the hold and British personnel took our places. It wasn't 
too bad sleeping on the steel deck or on the floor of the hold. 

With not much to do, conversation became the great pastime. It seemed that every passenger 
had a personal story of tragedy to relate, and at times, in soft-spoken groups of threes or fours, would 
try to top each other in the grisly adventures which each had undergone. I didn't doubt for a moment 
that they were all true. 

One day as I sat on a piece of steel deck my neighbor was a woman who told me of being 
stripped nude by the Germans along with several dozen other Jewesses, and made to stand in the deep 
snows of a Russian winter. The woman turned to me and said, "Do you know what I would wish for, if I 
had but one wish?" I couldn't possibly imagine what such a hurt creature would choose. "A 'tish," she 
said. "My own table." 

Many of the passengers claimed relatives in America. 
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Lenny, a Boston boy, had served as a crew messman on the Exodus. With newly-acquired 


leadership ability, he started organizing nightly entertainment shows in our hold. Anyone who could 
act or sign was drafted. We had songfests, readings and lots more. As a morale officer, Lenny was 
marvelous. In the States several years later, he obtained a master's degree and left Boston for Israel, 
to settle as a trained social worker. 

A new and most disheartening rumor started making the rounds. The ship was heading back to 
France where all passengers would be forced to disembark. This was one occasion when a rumor 
proved to be true. The convoy soon moved in and dropped anchor off Port de Bouc. 

The logic of the British was coldly simple and very matter-of-fact. We don't want refugees 
coming to Palestine. This batch came from France and it was back to France that they would go! 

Newspapers throughout the world immediately picked up this new tragedy in the lives of the 
refugees from the Exodus. 

Despite British logic, however, the French government thought otherwise. Only those refugees 
who of their own accord desired to debark from the ships might do so. None was to be forced off onto 
French soil. 

French officials soon arrived on each of the three merchant ships, and from the tops of the 
steps leading to the holds, read a proclamation that only those Jews who voluntarily sought the 
hospitality of France may come off. After translation of the document into four other tongues, the 
response was unanimous. "No, no," they shouted and sobbed, "we will never get off anywhere but in 
Palestine." It was a moving sight. 

The French Red Cross sent observers to the ships to see that the olim were not manhandled 
while they were in French waters. The CSE and JDC attempted to send medicines aboard ship. This the 
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British refused and said flatly that any ill person requiring medical attention would have to get off the 


ships and obtain it in France. 

During the entire four-week period that protracted discussions were going on between the 
French and British governments, the passengers sat out there in the stifling holds under a summer 
Mediterranean sun. Out of 4,500 people, less than 90 got off, most of whom were seriously ill. 

Included in the 90 were a dozen Americans, all of whom had received Haganah instructions to leave 
the ships. 

The British, after the first week, finally permitted fresh food and produce to be brought aboard 
to the passengers. The Jewish Agency and the JDC quickly gathered a number of small boats and with 
Haganah personnel manning them, sent batches of boats out daily, heavily laden with fresh bread, 
milk, meat and produce. 

One by one, a number of the Americans were told to exchange places with several Palestinians 
who came aboard delivering food, and who were to remain with the passengers. 

That day came when Harry called me aside. "Avi, instructions just came through hidden in 
some loaves of bread. I'm sorry fella, but you have to go down." I felt heartsick at this personal turn of 
events. Why me? I wanted to stay and see this thing through with our people, but there was no 
arguing with a scrap of paper. 

I gave away what little clothes and personal effects I had left, to Rufkie, Effie and Ben. I wanted 
to give something to Eva. All I could find were a green wool sweater and an old "ruptured duck" pin, of 
all things. These I thrust into her hands along with my wristwatch. I wished that I could have given her 
much more. We embraced and I left the ship along with two infirmed Jews. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE BEACH 


We were shepherded into a small French receiving and immigration center on one of Port de 
Bouc's side streets. After a few minutes, I managed to slip away unnoticed. 

While still on the ship, we had been informed that Rudy, Abi and Joe were making their 
headquarters at a small but familiar hotel in Port de Bouc, and I made for there as quickly as I could. 

As I entered, I spotted Abi coming down the stairs and he, at the same time, noticed me. He 
took me aside and whispered, "What the devil are you doing here? Why aren't you on that ship?" 

"What am I doing here?" I repeated, beginning to raise my voice. I stopped and turned to see if 
anyone was looking at us and then whispered, "Your orders in the bread, according to Harry, were for 
me to come down." 

"We sent up new orders this morning," he said, "that no more Americans were to come down 
from the ships." If I was heartsick before, I felt decidedly worse now. 

Abi steered me to a corner table in the small dining room and ordered lunch for the two of us. 
"And what kind of clothes are those to come down off the ship in? You stand out from a mile off in 
that British uniform." 

I looked down at the cast-off tropical shorts and frayed khaki shirt. I was also still wearing the 
G.l. "boon-dockers" with their double buckles. "The thought of clothing didn't enter my mind," I said 
in all honesty. 

The meal was the first decent one I had seen in weeks, but I was too worked up to eat. 

"Abi, you've got to get me back onto the Vigour, I said. 

"That's impossible," said Abi. 
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"Why?" I persisted, "You've managed to get the Palmach boys on board." 


"Now don't be an ass," said Abi. "You know as well as I that the British would pick you out 
before you got half-way up the gangway." 

Seated in the back seat of a car riding in toward Marseilles, Abi fished into a pocket and 
produced a number of crumpled one thousand-franc notes. "Here, take these," he said. "Go up to 
Saint Jerome and get some clothes and tomorrow see Joe about buying you some shoes." 

After changing clothes at Saint Jerome, I was too restless to stay there, so went back to town 
and booked a room at the American Seaman's Club. Henri was very considerate but I was still upset. 
"Several of the other boys are staying here," he said, "although they are all out at the moment. It's 
been a great tragedy for all of us," he added as an afterthought. 

Dave soon came in, along with Teddy, Nat, Donny and one or two others. Teddy, a six-footer 
displayed the most outlandish footwear. "They were the only things I could fine," he said. Teddy's 
perennial problem was that his shoe size was a twelve-and-a-half, triple "A." "I'm having a pair of 
shoes made that'll be ready next week." 

The next morning, I went to Joe's place and Rudy was there. He invited me up to the balcony 
that overlooked the shop and served as Joe's office. "Sit down and tell me all about it," he said. 

I gave him a detailed report of everything that had taken place during the night of the attack 
and the ride back to France. Rudy sat there, a stub of cigarette dangling from his lips, with eyes behind 
glasses squinting from his own smoke. He said nothing but fashioned those infernal tiny ducks and 
swans from the silver foil of his empty pack of cigarettes while I talked. 

When I had finished, he said that he was sending a number of us down to Bandol for a few 
weeks' rest. It was at the beginning of the Riviera, contained a villa, and we could get plenty of rest 
and relaxation in the sun and water. 
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I started to protest that I didn't need any more sun and water, I just wanted to get back onto 


the Vigour with the people still out there. There was no arguing with The Boss. 

After a short visit to a Marseilles hospital to see the Exodus people who had come down from 
the three British ships, I hailed a cabbie and gave him an "o la Gare," one of the few phrases in my 
limited fund of French. 

Except for Teddy and Eli who had left for Nice, the rest of the small group was already at the 
station with tickets. Even after the train passed La Ciotat, I was still sullen and morose. A vacation at a 
time like this! 

The villa at Bandol was situated on a secluded point just outside of town. The water 
surrounding the point was of the most magnificent blue that I had ever seen, and millions of tiny 
crystals danced in it each morning and late afternoon. The grounds, although largely untended, still 
flourished with exotic tropical blooms and palms. 

The main house was primarily occupied by young Jewish children, orphans all, whom it was felt 
were too young to send on the Exodus trip. These children had been saved by being hidden in Polish 
Catholic monasteries and churches during the war. It was rumored that there were one or two non- 
Jewish children mixed in among them, but no one knew for certain which ones they were. 

For a while we lived in a vacant caretaker's cottage and used an outdoor privy appropriately 
labeled “menski" and "damski." 

The entire establishment was in the capable hands of a French Jewish girl, all of 22. Although 
the immediate supervisors of the children were at times a little too strict for my liking, the tots were 
nevertheless well cared for. 
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Several Sabras were also taking short vacations at the villa. One of these was Phil, whose 


English and accent were purely American as the result of war years spent as a chief engineer in the 
American merchant marines. 

The boys went on a small buying spree for bathing suits. Several picked up real weird hats, and 
I picked out a pair of very large swimming trunks as the French briefs were a little too brief for me. 

Dave sported around proudly in a sweatshirt heavily advertising "Army Air Force" which he had picked 
out of some grab-bag up in Saint Jerome. Lunch and dinner were now taken in Bandol at an outdoor 
cafe fronting on the water and the bikinis, but our menu always remained the same. "Gar-sun," the 
boys piped, "beefsteak and pomme frites." That was our fare, twice each day! 

For the first five nights at the villa, I kept having the same nightmare - the night of the attack on 
the ship and the long scream of the whistle. I'd wake up in the middle of the night bathed in 
perspiration, but said nothing to anyone. 

I kept phoning Joe's shop to pass word to Rudy that I wanted to go back to work - anything in 
connection with the three ships still in Port de Bouc. Rudy finally relented and permitted Dave, myself 
and one or two others to work on the banana boats hauling food out to the ships. 

When we finally came to the Ocean Vigour, the first one I saw was the Australian army medic. I 
yelled to him, using English on him for the first time, and he ran down the gangway which trailed into 
the water and shook my hand. We had just started to talk when the major yelled down to him and 
ordered him back up to the deck. I then addressed the major and hopefully asked, "Flow about letting 
me back onto the ship. Major?" 

"Sorry, friend," responded the major. 

"But Major...," I began pleadingly. 

Dave shut me off with an, "Avi, stop begging him." 
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I clammed up and got on with passing the crates. Just as we started to move away, I yelled up 


to the people in the cages to call Eva. As the small boat moved on, I suddenly caught sight of her and 
we waved frantically to each other. 

Rumors began to fly that the British ships would weight anchor in another week unless the 
people got off. Two days later, the makings of a time bomb were smuggled aboard the Empire Rival, 
neatly stashed inside a food crate. There was only one fellow aboard the Rival I thought could handle 
something like that. 

Back in Bandol we were joined by a rollicking twosome and a tall, handsomely quiet type. The 
two were just back from Palestine where their bunch had left Haifa's quietly sedate Carmelia Court 
Hotel in complete chaos. Al, a former marine from Boston, and "the Bos'un" from Buffalo, had gone in 
on the "Chaim Arlozoroff" with 1,500 passengers aboard. After scrapping it out with the British they 
had managed to beach the former coast guard cutter off Bat Galim. "The Bos'un" had managed to get 
a British bullet in the leg in the process. Al was on his way back to the States but "the Bos'un" had 
decided to stick around for a while. 

The tall, quiet one was Charlie, from Philadelphia's "Main Line," who had dropped out of 
Harvard to go in with Hatikvah nee Tradewinds. Charlie had even done a little time on Cyprus, which 
had left his legs with awful-looking pock-marks and scars. Years later, despite a background almost 
completely devoid of things Jewish, he would wind up a settled Israeli and night editor of the Jerusalem 
Post. Charlie also decided to stick around. 

Rudy showed up at the villa one evening accompanied by an English journalist lately returned 
from war service with British forces in Greece. Moshe, as he was introduced, apparently had Rudy's 
confidence and was permitted to sit in on the private interviews which Rudy shortly conduced with us 
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individually. This Moshe, by the way, wound up several years later as Chief of Israel's governmental 


information services. 

My turn came to be interviewed. 

"Was there any truth to a rumor that one of the Exodus crew was a British spy?" asked Rudy. I 
had known this Jewish member of our engine room crew since days in Baltimore. 

"Not to my knowledge," I answered. "He has always seemed pretty harmless and has never 
given me cause to think him otherwise." 

On to the next topic. 

"Arthur, what are your plans? Would you like to return to the States now that this is over?" 
asked Rudy. 

He had dismissed all previous discussions about my returning to the Ocean Vigour and, in his 
mind at least, my participation in what happened to the Exodus people was a dead issue. 

OK, mister, have it your way. 

"No," I said. "I want to continue working in the Aliyah Bet as long as there is one." 

"That may be a long time," said Rudy turning to the mustachioed Moshe with a small trace of a 

smile. 

"I'm prepared," I said. 

My interview ended and I left. 

® ® ® ® W 

Within a day or two, most of the fellows took off for Paris to head back to the States. Summer 
was about over and the children at the villa were being transferred to another hostelry above Nevers 
in central France. I secured permission to help escort them up there. 
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Nat drove in with the kids and myself as far as Marseilles. Before he jumped off from the 


tailgate, we shook hands. "So long, Avi," he said. "You should go back to the States and take up 
medicine. You're a jerk!" The truck took off down the narrow street and rounded a corner. So long, 
buddy. Give my regards to Herald Square. 

On the night-long trip back, I had just the driver for company and he only spoke French, so I was 
left alone with my thoughts. He dropped me off in front of the villa early in the morning, and I walked 
into the kitchen to make myself some breakfast. The half-dozen or so Americans were sleeping late, 
and the place seemed awfully lonely without the children. 

A half-hour later Teddy came in yawning, sleepy-eyed, and in bare feet, and reached over for 
the coffee pot on the range. 

"Hi Teddy," I said. "From the looks of you, you and Eli must have had a helluva time on the 
Riviera. Where is Eli, by the way?" 

He yawned again and sat down with a steaming cup. "I left Eli in Cannes. He took the train for 
Paris on his way back to the States." 

In no time at all Teddy had me rolling on the floor with his wit and humor as he recounted 
stories of the bikinis in Nice. By the time he got to the part about the gambling casinos, we were 
joined by one or two others, who proceeded to tell us about their luck the night before at the gaming 
table sin Bandol. They had started with a hundred francs and ran it up to 30,000. That night, however, 
they went back again and promptly lost it all. 

I occasionally took small trips into Joe's place in Marseilles to pick up a newspaper-wrapped 
package to dole out to the boys and would at the same time trot over to Saint Jerome to chew the rag 
and find out the latest about Port de Bouc. The convoy was still out there. 
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On several previous occasions I had noticed a quiet sandy-haired girl but had never spoken to 


her. This time I did, and was surprised to learn that she was from Chicago and working as a wireless 
operator in one of the Aliyah Bet coding sections. In all of my experiences in Europe, Shoshana was the 
only American girl I ever found working in the Hagcmah. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RE-EMPLOYED 


A telephone call from Joe's office reached us down at the villa. The seven of us still there, 
including Phil the Sabra, Charlie and "the Bos'un," were to pack up. We were going back to work. 

From the dockside in Marseilles, we gazed out at this beautiful hunk of ship anchored a few 
hundred feet off shore. It was a real merchant ship, a little smaller than most, but still the largest ever 
to operate in our service, even larger than the Exodus. From the looks of her, no "Norwegian Steam" 
had been spared in keeping her in excellent shape and appearance. The legend on her bow introduced 
her as the Pan York. 

Five months later at Jewish Agency headquarters in Palestine we learned the story of how 
"Danny" Shind had met with Samuel Zemurray at his estate down in Louisiana. Mr. Zemurray had 
arrived in Boston a penniless immigrant boy from Romania and subsequently rose from fruit peddler to 
be a founder of the giant United Fruit Company. Zemurry and Shind put their heads together and the 
Aliyah Bet was now the possessor of the Pan York, of 4,500 tons, and her sister ship, the Pan Crescent. 
The two ships were brought over by hired American crews who were then paid-off and flown home. 

As I climbed up the gangway from the tender, I was greeted by several Spanish shouts of "Que 
dices, Arturo ?" I looked up and there were the smiling faces of Victor and several of the other Basques 
and Spaniards who had worked aboard the Exodus when we first came to Port de Bouc from Italy. The 
entire crew of the Pan York were Spanish Republicans. 

The new skipper of the York was Gad, an American-trained Palestinian. Others on board, in 
addition to the crew, included Nissan, Willie and Pupshin. Nissan was a Sabra who had served as 
commander of the "Chaim Arlozoroff." Willie, a Canadian boy, had served as a member of that ship's 
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crew. Pupshin, a Palestinian born in the Argentine, was coming along as our wireless operator. Except 


for Gad, Pupshin and Phil, who would be chief engineer, the rest of us were sailing with the designation 
of "supernumerary." 

The shocking and terrible news came through that the ships in Port de Bouc were weighing 
anchor to take the Exodus people back to GERMANY. The filthy, rotten, heartless bastards! 

The evening that the English convoy left Port de Bouc, we also sailed in the same westerly 
direction. Our destination was Safi, on the Atlantic side of French Morocco, to pick up a load of 
phosphates. There was nothing left to do but sit back and enjoy the ride. 

The accommodations were quite nice and I had an airy cabin to myself and a bed with double 
sheets. A Spanish steward would come by each morning and make up my bunk, until I got pangs of 
conscience and told him to stop, I could make up my own bed. We dined in the officers' mess and 
regardless of the menu, buried somewhere in the food were green peppers, which the Spaniards 
apparently went in for. 

There was nothing to do but read and sunbathe. In my cabin I found a copy of The Forsythe 
Saga which a previous occupant had apparently left behind. The book was soon passed from hand to 
hand. In the evenings we talked; played chess, cribbage, and "blackjack" for toothpicks; and listened 
to the wireless in Pupshin's shack for news of the fate of the Exodus people. 

One day, as we traveled just outside the Spanish three-mile limit, one lone crewman sat by 
himself staring at a town which we were passing just then. Victor, a former dental mechanic and major 
in the Loyalist forces, pointed out that the crewman sitting by himself was passing his old home town. 
His wife and children, whom he hadn't seen since '38 were still in that town. It would have meant 
death for him to return there. 
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To keep me busy. Gad appointed me ship's purser. Every time I would leave the door open to 


the sheets and cigarettes, I would come back to find cartons and laundry missing. Finally, several of 
the boys confessed that they had taken them to sell in Safi. 

"OK," I said, "cut me in. When we get back to France, I want to get up to Germany to rejoin the 
Exodus people and stick with them to the end." 

"Great," said several of the culprits, "we'll do the same." 

The day we approached Safi we heard on the wireless that the English convoy had already 
entered Gibraltar and was bogged down because of writs and habeas something-or-other that had 
been entered in the Gibraltar courts on behalf of the Exodus people. Perhaps there was hope after all. 

The only way to describe Safi was to say that it was a pot-hole 200 kilometers southwest of 
Casablanca. Aside from a small European hotel and an empty Jewish orphanage, some of its only other 
assets were African flies and camels. During the 48 hours that we were there we even passed a Jewish 
butcher shop, which consisted of an open stall, a side of fly-covered meat hooked to the ceiling, and a 
sleepy-eyed proprietor seated on his haunches to one side of the entrance. The only visible difference 
between Jew and Arab were the traditional side-curls which mark our more orthodox brethren. 

Our boys swung into action and got ready to peddle sheets among the Arabs. The ship's sheets 
were sewn double, so our entrepreneurs got busy tearing them apart to sell separately. 

That evening one of the boys made contact with a young local lad, who said that he would take 
all of the sheets and cigarettes off our hands the following night. As it happened, I drew the following 
night as the officer of the watch. 

The next night the "businessman" from our ship passed me and walked off the gangway with a 
sack of merchandise off his shoulder. Fie was to meet his contact in an unlit spot not fifty feet away. I 
couldn't see a thing in that darkened corner, but thirty seconds later all hell broke loose with sirens 
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and whistles shrieking all over the place. Out into the light came the two traders escorted by four 
uniformed policemen. Our own "businessman" spent the night in the local police lock-up. 

When Gad, Nissan and Willie found out what had happened they were furious. I was too 
embarrassed to explain our noble purpose in trafficking in the black market. The first thing in the 
morning Gad called me into his cabin and said sternly, "Our loading operations will be finished by noon 
and then we pull out. Here, take this wad of bills and get down to that jail and spring our friend." 

The police chief was awfully nice, all things considered, and finally agreed to let my countryman 
go after we had settled on a price. I didn't care very much for the last bit, though. 

"How about giving us back the sheets and cigarettes?" I asked naively. 

"That's my cut," he replied. 

On returning to the ship we heard through the wireless that the Gibraltar courts had turned 
down the Exodus writs and that the convoy had departed that morning for Hamburg, in the British 
zone of Germany. 

The York set sail just after noon, with a destination of Brest, up in the northwest corner of 

France. 

We crossed the Bay of Biscay just behind the convoy. Although the ships were still out of sight, 
just beyond the horizon, we knew that we were gaining on them. On the day that we should have 
sighted them, a fog closed in and we entered Brest leaving the convoy to steam on, through the English 
Channel. 

I now ran up to Gad and explained about the black marketeering in Africa and the reasons 
behind it. 
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"Look," I said, "there are several of us who feel that we've just got to get up to Germany and 


catch up with the Exodus people." I told him that we had felt like rats leaving a sinking ship when we 
were ordered down in Port de Bouc. 

Gad was understanding. "I'll see what I can do," he said. "As soon as we get ashore. I'll try to 
clear it with Paris and Marseilles, but it may take time." I was grateful, and crossed my fingers. 

The entrance to Brest harbor was almost completely choked off by sunken ships, scuttled by 
the Germans in an effort to render this important port useless to the Allies. Our first trip ashore was 
by tender and we passed the demolished concrete pens that had served as home to Atlantic-prowling 
Nazi submarines. The entire center of the city was flat, a result of relentless Allied bombings. The 
single exception to this was on what had once been the main thoroughfare, where the enormous front 
of a theater stood, with nothing behind it. The plucky Bretons were in the process of attempting to 
sort out the pieces. 

The next day Gad called me to his cabin. "I have news for you. I just spoke to Paris and 
Marseilles. You're leaving." 

My heart skipped a beat. "You mean I'm going to Germany?" I asked, getting ready to jump for 

joy. 

"Not quite," he responded. You're going to Italy. And you're taking Teddy and Charlie with 

you." 

I came back to earth. "There must be some mistake," I said. "I asked for Germany." 

"There's no mistake," said Gad grimly. "The sister ship of the York, the Pan Crescent, is sitting 
at the bottom of Venice harbor with a hole in her bow. She was sabotaged by British agents. None of 
our people were around at the time and we've got to get you three down there fast." 

The three of us started packing. 
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It was especially tough saying goodbye to Dave and Donny. Davie, the orphan boy from 


Pittsburgh who had made a financial success of himself back home despite his youth, and young Donny 
from Baltimore. With Teddy, the four of us were all that remained of the old Exodus crew, except for a 
dozen still in the holds of the ships en route to Germany, and four or five who had managed to get 
ashore in Haifa. 

It was September and raining as the three of us boarded the night train for Paris. 

We lumbered down from the train early on a Sunday morning and walked out into the Paris 
autumn. At the first bistro we passed at a corner only a few steps from the station, we saw a young 
couple seated at a sidewalk table locked in each other's arms. I turned to Teddy and said, "It's only 
seven a.m. This must be Paris." 

This was my first time in Paris, although Teddy had been here on numerous occasions during 
the war. 

The second thing that struck our attention as we walked a little further, was a shiny maroon 
Rolls Royce parked at the curb, with license plates of the Egyptian embassy. My first impulse was to 
bomb the car - or at least let the air out of the tires, since no one was around. I did neither, and we 
continued walking. 

Teddy and Charlie both spoke French pretty well, and we hailed a cab to take us to an address 
we had been given. Our party wasn't in so we left word with the "ruffled" concierge that we would be 
back later. Charlie, in a fit of inspiration, thought of a Jewish girl from Philadelphia whom he knew to 
be living in Paris, and made for a telephone directory. 

Naomi was in, but it was a little too early for her. Could she meet us at ten? That taken care of 
we made for a sidewalk cafe and some croissant and coffee. On the way we stopped off at a 
newsstand and asked for the latest copy of the Herald-Tribune. 
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As we sat eating and dunking, we poured over the headlines of the Paris edition which blared 


the fate of the Exodus people in Hamburg. The previous day, the people had been unloaded from the 
Runnymede Park and today it was the turn of the Ocean Vigour. The people on both ships sat down 
with linked arms and had to be dragged off the ships under the blows of British truncheons to trains 
waiting to take them to DP camps at Amstau and Poppendorf. All this, while German stevedores and 
railroad men stood watching and smiling. 

Naomi apparently knew everyone in Paris. She suggested that we make for the Hotel 
Metropole near the Etoile. Although the Hotel contained no Haganah people, it did serve as a 
stopping-off place for Palestinian and Jewish Agency personnel in Paris on other business. 

We decided that it might be better if we took rooms in a hotel by ourselves but still in the Etoile 
section. Naomi suggested a quiet place a block off the Avenue de la Grande Armee. She made 
arrangements with the hotel clerk so that we didn't have to produce passports which we didn't have. 
Charlie was alright with a falsified South African passport that had been given him in Palestine, but all 
that Teddy and I had were the funny papers from La Ceiba which attested to the fact that we were 
bona-fide Honduran seamen. 

I was almost envious of Naomi with her American passport with its legitimate stamp of 
approval from the State Department and visa from the British government that she could go to 
Palestine any time she chose, as a student. I knew 4,500 people who would have given their eye-teeth 
for that little green book and that visa. 

We were introduced to some of the officials staying at the Metropole, including several well- 
known figures, and they made a fuss over the fact that we were from the Exodus. It would have been 
most impertinent of me to have reminded these well-meaning folks that the real "heroes" were at that 
moment having their heads bashed in up in Hamburg. 
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For some unexplained reason, we had to remain in Paris for three days before we could move 


on. During that period, we carefully followed the Trib's lead story which day by day reported on events 
in Hamburg. The last ship to be unloaded was the Empire Rival and the newspaper reported that the 
"Rival's" passengers had quickly filed ashore without a struggle. We were in glee. We were already 
imagining next day's Herald-Tribune headlines that the Empire Rival had blown up at the dockside and 
had peacefully settled under sixty-five feet of water. 

Next morning's croissant and coffee tasted sour as we read the headlines. "Following the 
departure of passengers from the Empire Rival, British personnel searching through the ship uncovered 
a time bomb which was promptly dispatched to the courtyard of the naval barracks in Hamburg, where 
it exploded and blew every window out of the surrounding buildings." 

Teddy and I were at the airport the next morning sans Charlie. Charlie had said the night before 
that he would be out late, but would meet us in the morning. The plane for Marseilles was about 
ready to take off so we boarded without him. As we slowly rolled out to the edge of the apron, I 
couldn't help noticing that we were passing several tri-motor jobs. Were the French still using those 
relics from the Ice Age? The plane lifted off, circled the Eiffel Tower and headed south. We didn't see 
Charlie until a week later. 

W W ® W W W 


The airport was quite a distance from town and we had to take a limousine into the center of 
Marseilles. We were both pretty tired at this point. Teddy said that he would take a room at the 
American Seamen's Club. I told him that I would be out in Saint Jerome if he wanted to get in touch. I 
hailed a taxi and directed the driver to the military hospital out in the suburbs, next to the camp. 
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Saint Jerome was now quietly in the hands of Shula, a tall robust Sabra gal whose father, a well- 


known labor leader in Palestine, had been gunned-down and killed by unknown assailants fourteen 
years earlier. I had just been given a place to flop when she called down to me from her office on the 
second floor. 

"Someone on the telephone is calling." I swung off the cot, stepped into my shoes and dragged 
myself up the stairs. 

It was Joe's office. "Come into Marseilles and go straight to the railroad station. You'll find 
someone there with tickets for you. Leave whatever papers you have with the person at the Station. 
He'll see that we get them. Is Teddy there with you?" 

Paris had probably reported about Charlie. "No," I answered. "I'll pick him up on the way to the 
station." 

"Good," said the other end. "When you get to your destination, go to the docks and look for 
Shamirski. He'll know what to do. You know Shamirski, don't you?" 

I knew Shamirski slightly from having seen him at various times in Marseilles and Saint Jerome. 
The sturdy Russian-looking face and cropped hair belonged to this Palmach member of a kibbutz in the 
Hula Valley. 

I hung up to see Shula's face with that knowing look. "I'll have one of the boys get you a taxi," 
she said. We said goodbye on the front steps of the main house and I walked down the cinder path to 
the main gate. 

At this first public telephone, I told the driver to stop the cab and wait. I called the American 
Seamen's Club. Henri answered the phone and said that Teddy had left instructions not to be 
disturbed. 

"Get him to the phone, Henri. This is business." 
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After a few minutes Teddy's voice yawned into the phone, "What's up?" 


"Get dressed," I said. "I'll pick you up out front in twenty minutes. We're leaving town." 

The cabbie and I jerked to a halt in front of the club to see Teddy standing there with suitcase 
and cigarette. I gave the driver the old "o la Gare" bit, and on the way whispered to Teddy what I had 
been told on the phone out at Saint Jerome. 

At the station we found a familiar-looking English-Jewish couple who on occasion performed 
small jobs for the Haganah. We gave them our wallets containing all identification to pass along to Joe 
for safekeeping. In turn, they gave us several 5,000-franc notes and two tickets to Nice. We were then 
to make our way to Monte Carlo. They didn't know any more beyond that. "That's all right," we said. 
"Hurry," said the women. "Your train is about to depart." 

That visit to Marseilles had lasted well under two hours, and was the last I was to see of that 
town of memories for years to come. 
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CHAPTER X 


OGGI FESTA 


The train sped east past La Ciotat and Bandol and finally hissed into Nice. We each had a 
suitcase and swung these in next to the cabbie. Teddy instructed him to take us to the docks in Monte 
Carlo. 

We sat back and took in the panoramic view of the Riviera and Mediterranean far below us on 
our right. This splendid sight was periodically interrupted by the horn of the cab, when our reflexes 
would cause us to brace ourselves for the instantaneous collision which, for some unexplained reason, 
never occurred. The French - and the Italians - had never heard of brakes. They only knew the sounds 
of a horn and, on occasion, crunched metal. 

We passed the guard posts at the entrance, with the soldiers in their resplendent uniforms, and 
rolled down to the docks of Monte Carlo. The cabbie, in his smock, let us out and shot away on all 
horns. 

Almost immediately we recognized the Palestinian Shamirski and Sam, dear old Sam, our 
stalwart Parisian from Terre Haute. At least there were now three of us from the Exodus crew back 
together again. Sam, true to his Gaulic-Hoosier character, really tried to crack a smile, but it somehow 
never quite came off. 

It was late afternoon and, as Shamirski explained it, we had to wait for a motor boat. Our 
destination was Ventimiglia, just on the other side of the border, in Italy. 

The four of us just stood waiting on the dock with suitcases at our feet. Suddenly, up popped a 
civilian member of the Surete and flashed his police identification under our noses. 
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"Let me see what you have in those suitcases," he ordered, "and let me have your identification 


papers!" We didn't have a scrap of identification between us. 

"We're Americans, we're Americans," we screamed at him in English as he started to open the 
suitcases. "Yeah, we're Americans," added Sam in his Yiddish accent. "Yeah, yeah, we're Americans," 
chimed Shamirski in an even worse accent. We kept up this ruckus until he had finished with every 
suitcase, whereupon he snapped them shut and walked away without again asking for our papers. 

We stood trembling for a few minutes and then our boat arrived. We tossed our bags in, 
jumped down after them, and sped out to the open sea. 

Long past midnight we were still searching the black waters of the Mediterranean for the small 
Italian skiff with which we were supposed to rendezvous. We were looking for the small incandescent 
light which the Italians used in night-fishing. Finally, we saw it in the distance, fluttering on, off and 
then on again. Apparently, the damn thing had run out of kerosene. 

We finally bumped sides with the fishing boat and Shamirski, in his brand of Italian, began 
dickering with the fisherman. No, the Italian didn't want French francs, he wanted lire. 

"But we don't have enough lire on us," said Shamirski. "We can't spend all night out here 
dickering like this. Pay him double if necessary, but let's get moving." 

Shamirski shushed us and went on with his negotiations. 

The fisherman finally agreed and we transferred bag and baggage from the larger motor boat. 
The motor boat sped away, and left us rocking from side to side. 

The Italian slowly took up his oars and quietly started lapping in toward shore. 

The boat stopped just before the surf and two Italians, standing on the deserted beach, waded 
in toward us, with pants-legs rolled up above the knees. They first carried our bags ashore and then 
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came back and, one at a time, carried us piggy-back through the surf and deposited us on the damp 


sand. Ventimiglia was about a quarter of a mile to the left. We were in Italy. 

We were escorted up to a nearby farmhouse and directed to sacks of grain under a staircase 
where we were to bed down. We stretched out as best we could, among the bumpy sacks, and with 
shoes and clothes still on, went to sleep. 

Early in the morning the farmer appeared, took the four of us up to the nearby railway station, 
and purchased tickets for us to Milano. We agreed that if we were picked up by police on the train, we 
would tell them that we were American seamen off a ship docked in Genoa. After the train pulled out 
of Torino, we started fidgeting when we found out that the next stop would not be Milano but Genoa. 
From there, the train would go back up to Milano. Our fears were groundless and the train rolled into 
Milano station without incident. 

With Shamirski in the lead, we walked to the taxi stand where he barked out to the driver, "Via 
Unione, perfavore." 

"Where are we going?" we buzzed at him. He explained that he was to deliver us to certain 
people whose address he didn't have. The best way to reach them would be by inquiring at Via Unione. 
"What's there?" we asked. 

He told us that it was a street in the center of the city which contained a reception center for 
Jewish refugees. We could probably be directed to our party from there. 

The driver dropped us off at the beginning of the street. Looking up at the corner house wall, 
sure enough, we spotted a chipped enamel sign that told us that this indeed was Via Unione. What a 
hub-bub of activity. Here was a Hungarian-Jewish restaurant and there, a second-hand shop. The 
street was crowded by Jews and Italians with gibberish snatches of a dozen languages, including 
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Yiddish, on all sides of us as people traded Leicas for nylons, and nylons for Philip Morris. It went on 


night and day. 

We finally managed to thread past the confusion and entered through the iron doors of the 
only slightly less noisy reception center that fronted on the Via, half-way down the block. The center 
was also a "mad-house" with people dashing back and forth. Straight out of "Alice in Wonderland, I 
thought. 

"Excuse me," said Shamirski to the first speed-demon he saw, "could you—." The rabbit kept 
right on going, as if Shamirski didn't exist. He tried it several more times, also without success. 
Compared to this place, the Exodus had been a tomb. We finally made our way to what looked like the 
office just as some petty official of the place came bounding out, briefcase in hand. He was not a 
Palestinian despite the briefcase, but like most Palestinians who generally carried them, it probably 
contained a half-eaten sandwich, a change of underwear and a toothbrush. 

The Jewish official stopped for a split-second. Shamirski barely had time to inquire the 
whereabouts of our contact when the official waved him aside with a "Don't bother me now. I'm busy. 
Come back and see me tomorrow." Shamirski just managed to brake him in time, as the man started 
to tell us that we'd have to wait on line like everyone else. 

Teddy and I just sat down on a table and started to laugh. Shamirski turned to us, still clutching 
the Jew by a handful of collar. "Stop laughing you two," he said, trying to contain his own smile. "This 
is serious." 

He told the official that we were from the Haganah and were looking for a certain party. 
Shamirski released him long enough for the man to dash back into his office and run back out again 
with a "You'll find him at the Albergo Ambassadore" and took off into oblivion. We made our way back 
through the madness of the street and hailed a cab from the corner. 
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The hotel stood off to one side of the Piazza Duomo. The famous cathedral took up one entire 


side of the square and was one of the most impressive-looking edifices I had ever seen. 

After waiting in the quiet outer office until this businessman got rid of two clients, we were 
ushered in and Shamirski introduced himself and us in Hebrew. We were still pretty rocky in the 
language then, despite what Groucho had taught us down in La Spezia. Some sort of snag had 
developed in Venice and for the time being, at least, we would have to stay at one of the nearby 
camps. We shook hands and said goodbye to Shamirski who was returning to France. When next we 
saw him, several years later, he was married to Shoshana, the American radio operator from Chicago. 

The Magenta-Bolafora camp, below Lake Como, was similar to most of the others that we had 
been at, at one time or another, except that it didn't contain many refugees at the moment. In 
addition to the half-dozen Palestinians there, a goodly number of the other "Campers" spoke Hebrew 
and were probably associated with the running of the place. 

In the days that followed I got to know several of them quite well, particularly the radio 
technicians among them. Yes, they said, they were still getting their parts from the U.S. Army down in 
Leghorn in exchange for the whisky bottles. 

One Sabra technician told me that he hadn't been home to Palestine in several years. He had 
left home during the war and after first serving in The Buffs, had become a member of the Jewish 
Brigade Group, which fought its way up the Italian boot alongside the Poles and British. When it came 
time to be shipped home to Palestine for demobilization he, like many of the others in the Brigade 
Group, had exchanged clothes with Jewish refugees, so that the refugees could get safely into Palestine 
in the British army uniforms. He was biding his time until his turn came to be sent home on one of the 
illegal blockade runners, and in the meantime served in the Aliyah Bet radio section. 
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Charlie showed up a day or two later. "Where the hell were you?" we asked him. "We waited 


at the airport in Paris." Charlie said it was just one of those things. He had met this girl over on the 
Left Bank and they "discussed literature" until the wee hours. Yes, he replied, he had also come down 
via the Ventimiglia route. 

The next morning Charlie, Teddy and I were piled into a vehicle to be taken into Milano to buy 
clothes. All we had, other than swimming trunks from Bandol, were worn khakis and other things from 
the Saint Jerome grab-bag. Charlie, however, also had khaki shorts and a summer suit saved from his 
previous stay in Palestine. 

We went in on a weapons-carrier which had been "appropriated" from the JDC, and which still 
contained the JDC's name on the hood and tail gate. We were idling at a red light when another 
vehicle from the JDC pulled up alongside us. 

"Say," said the uniformed couple in the other vehicle, in English, "we see that you folks are 
from the JDC. So are we. Where are you people stationed?" We just kept mum and ignored them. 

The second the traffic light flashed green, we burned rubber in getting away from that twosome. 

In Milano, the three of us were taken in tow by an Italian-speaking Palestinian and his Italian 
confederate. First to a haberdashery store for underwear, socks, handkerchiefs and shirts. Next, a 
stop-off at a shoe store. The clothing in Milano was vastly superior to that which had been available to 
us in Marseilles. Perhaps it had something to do with British imports into Italy. Next, to a clothing 
store. At this point I was getting panicky. Our "good Samaritan" escorts were throwing Haganah 
money around like it was being devaluated that afternoon at six. They were worse than any of our 
boys had any ever been. When it came to raincoats, I said, "OK, but make it a cheap one." The two 
spendthrifts seemed to be getting a vicarious thrill. "How about some suits," they said with relish. At 
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this point we said no, we probably wouldn't need them where we were going, and in the end, we 
would probably have to lose them anyway. 

Weighted down with packages, we made for a nearby cafe and some cassata, and then took in 
a movie near the Duomo. It was Goodbye Mr. Chips, a real "oldie" that I had never gotten around to 
seeing in the States. Despite the fact that Robert Donat's voice was dubbed in in squeaky Italian, I 
found myself bawling like a baby in the darkened theater. We were back at Magenta-Bofalora in time 
for dinner. 

Stranded at the camp with nothing apparently happening, Charlie and I decided to make it an 
evening of culture. We were each given a set of identity papers which belonged to two individuals who 
had long since departed for parts unknown. Charlie's papers described him as the equivalent of five- 
foot seven in height and 57 years of age. In actuality, Charlie stood six-foot four and was a ripe old 21 
years of age. My own papers were equally ridiculous. 

Despite the discrepancies, we got dressed and hooked a ride into Milano. We stopped off to 
purchase tickets at the box office of La Scala and then made a bee-line to a nearby restaurant. 

It was a memorable affair. The sun was already setting as we were led to a small sidewalk table 
complete with candlelight. The linen was crisp and the silver sparkled. Guitarists were softly playing 
and singing in the background, and the maftre d' tossed the salad in a little cart which he had wheeled 
up to our table while we sipped wine. THAT was living. We then went back to the opera house and 
mixed with all the fine people and the sprinkling of international uniforms in the lobby during 
intermission. The performance, of course, was superb. That night we slept on the kitchen table tops in 
the main courtyard of the reception center in Via Unione. 

"Boys! Sam, Charlie, Teddy and you. Pack your things and eat early. Right after dinner you're 
leaving." 
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Great day in the morning. It was finally happening after ten days in Italy. We had the good 


sense to go over to the clothing room and pull out mackinaws from the grab-bag that some American 
manufacturer had unknowingly donated. 

With the thick wool jackets slung over our arms and a suitcase apiece, the four of us left 
Magenta-Bofalora that night and rode into Milano. At a particular latteria, an all-night dairy bar, we 
met our three Palestinian opposites with whom we would be closely associated until the end of our 
mission, three months later. 

Berchick, older than the rest of us, was our leader. He was dark, solidly built, and sported a 
beautiful broom of a mustache. A veteran member of Palmach, as well as a collective settlement in 
this Hills of Ephraim, he had come to Palestine as a young immigrant boy on the very first illegal 
blockade-runner, the Velos, in 1934. 

The other two, Chaim Goldis and Max, were to serve as radio operators and technicians. They 
were both in their early 20's. 

Max, born in Germany, had been brought to Palestine in the 30's, was quiet, articulate and had 
an excellent command of English. His ambition was to someday go to school and enter the new field of 
electronics. 

Chaim Goldis was a gentle, soft-spoken, native-born sabra, of about my own height, handsome 
in a manly sort of way, and good-humored. He had also previously made a run on one of the ships and 
although he only served as a radio operator, back in Palestine he was a MM 9 of Palmach, and far 
outranked most of the other Haganah people operating in Europe. His death was to come early. 

Berchick said that the seven of us had better have breakfast now. "Now" was one a.m. We 
started to order, and the proprietor looked confused as he turned from one face to another. It was 


9 In Hebrew, Mefaked Machlakah, or squad commander. 
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startling enough to order breakfast at one in the morning, but what else did we expect to eat other 


than buttered rolls and coffee, a "normal" Italian breakfast. We wanted plenty of scrambled eggs and 
oatmeal. As Berchick explained, it might be a long wait until our next meal. With some gentle 
prodding from Max and Berchick, the proprietor got on with it. We dug in although for some of us, it 
was a little early to eat. 

Breakfast out of the way, we walked to the two-car bus at the depot, went aboard, and settled 
down for the long ride to Venice. 

Venice was fairly well-saturated with British forces which had the occupation responsibilities for 
that area. We took two gondolas to a small hotel fronting on a narrow canal, walked up a winding 
staircase to our rooms and fell asleep. It was a few minutes past five a.m. 

It seemed only five minutes later that there was a rap on the door and in walked Berchick. 

"Boys, it's seven a.m. Time to go out to the ship." 

Although my head was pounding like crazy, I weakly remembered riding by in a gondola and 
having the boatman point out the Piazza San Marco slightly to the right. A few minutes later we stood 
on top of the drydock, peering down at the hull of the Pan Crescent where the riveting of new plates 
was about to begin. 

Berchick took over the two rooms comprising the Captain's cabin and the captain was shifted to 
a room on the other side of the passageway. Max and Chaim moved into a double-decker in another 
cabin. The four of us took the passenger "suites" in the center island, and we all settled back to sleep 
once more. 

We finally got dressed at about eleven-thirty. Sleep was impossible with the sun streaming in 
and the clacks and clangs of riveting and hammering going on in the shipyard. Except for Charlie, who 
could sleep through anything, the rest of us put on khakis and went forward to the other island. 
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We entered the officers' mess to find Berchick hunched forward across the green felt of the 


table which separated him from the gray, curly-topped Italian captain. They were in earnest 
conversation. Max and Chaim were in the adjoining pantry helping themselves to coffee from an urn. 

A few minutes later the Berchick-captain confab broke up and we all walked off the gangway and down 
below to the bottom of the drydock for a close-up look at the Crescent's damage. 

A hole two yards square had been blown in her, just left of the bow and well below the water 
line. Someone dressed as an Italian workman had gotten aboard with gelignite or some similar 
material and had planted a charge through the Number One hold or below the paint locker. A total of 
three ships in Italy and four in France had thus been sabotaged by the British, before ships were loaded 
with people, in another effort to once and for all put an end to the illegal immigration. 

We had only one 9-mm pistol, seven shells and a .32-calibre automatic with a broken firing pin 
on board with which to guard the ship. We didn't stir from the Crescent until we left port several days 
later. 

The next evening Paul accompanied me on my rounds above the flood-lit drydock. He was just 
over from the States on a short inspection trip. A graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis with 
war-time destroyer duty behind him, Paul had replaced Capt. A. in New York. 

"Gee," I said. "I'm glad that somebody over there finally got some brains and decided to come 
over and see what it's really like here in Europe." 

"Yes," he murmured, "things are going to be a lot different now that I've taken over and have 
had a chance to see what's going on." 

"One more thing," I said, beginning to get up a full head of steam. "When you get back to the 
States, tell those people that we've got to have more money for good ships, like this one and the York. 
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And try to weed out the misfits and send us real American boys who are prepared to do a job." I think I 


was getting carried away by my own stirring message. 

The Crescent's crew, unlike the York with its Spaniards, were all Italians, except for a non-Jewish 
American Chief engineer still decked out in a tan gabardine uniform with "scrambled eggs" on the visor 
of his cap. He was the lone hold-over from the crew which had originally brought the ship over from 
the States. Also among our crew, and to our pleasant surprise, were the three ex-Tito partisan 
brothers from Trieste, whom we had known from days when the Exodus was in Portovenere. Despite 
their massive builds, they were still as quiet and pleasant as always. 

All of the seamen assigned to the deck were under the care and custody of the "Nostromo," the 
boatswain, a giant hulk of a man but always quiet, gentle and good-natured, whose every order was 
obeyed by the men under him without a murmur. For anything that was ever asked of them, the 
stewards, or any of the others in the crew for that matter, always met with a willing subito, right away. 

The crew was rounded-out by two small, four-legged members. These were "Alba" and "Lena." 
"Alba" was a stumpy white poodle type with hair that completely covered its eyes. 

Lena was a one hundred percent, pure-bred Italian sea dog, and a lady! She was to stay with us 
throughout all our adventures and in all countries, and would ultimately wind up her days on a kibbutz 
in the Galilee. She was a short-hair with a well-shaped body, spritely tail, and always made her mess at 
the same spot - next to the air conditioning machine. She had the most expressive eyes and would 
look from one person to the other whenever a conversation took place between two people. In every 
country, people always remarked that she seemed more human than canine. 

After three days in Venice, the repair work was completed, the dry dock was flooded, the gates 
opened, and we sailed out into the Adriatic. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BALKAN INTERLUDE 


At first, we took no notion of the British destroyer far astern, particularly as Venice was under 
British occupation. After a day or so, however, we noticed that it continued to dog our tracks. 

Heading down the Adriatic presented a problem. Pouring over the latest charts issued by the 
Italian government, we had first to hug the Yugoslav coast and then swing over and hug the Italian 
coast down to Bari. It was hop-scotch all the way with lookouts posted around the clock, the watch 
looking out in the as yet unswept minefields in front of us. 

Berchick then told us that our destination was Romania: Costanza, on the Black Sea, to be 
specific. It seemed mysterious and far away, not at all like the gay, chic and sophisticated Europe of 
London-Paris-Rome that was familiar to westerners. 

As we entered the Ionian Sea, the destroyer far astern was joined by a second. We swung 
north of Crete to pass through the Cyclades, as the two destroyers were joined by two more and then 
another. All five ships now began to close but no attempt was made to molest us. They didn't wave or 
attempt to signal us. Occasionally, one of them would sweep in close alongside our starboard side, 
study us in silence for about fifteen minutes, and then move off to resume station. This procedure was 
followed and repeated time and again all the way up the Aegean to the mouth of the Dardanelles. At 
this point the British flotilla hove to, and in the evening twilight they became small dark shadows as we 
continued churning north. 

We quietly crossed the Sea of Marmara and a Turkish pilot came on board at the beginning of 
the Bosporus. As we stood with him just outside the wheelhouse. Max and I simultaneously reached 
into our pockets and tapped out American cigarettes in his direction. With a flourish of an open palm. 
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he rejected the cigarettes we proffered him. This was the sole rejection of American butts that I 
encountered in Europe, east or west. He snapped open his cigarette case and said in English, "Here, 
have one of these. They are real Turkish." 

There is nothing more glorious than to watch the four spires of St. Sofia 10 rising up out of the 
early morning mist. We could only stand in complete silence and gaze in awe at this jewel of Istanbul. 

It was necessary that we stand in the Roads and wait for a signal that the way ahead was clear. 

The spell was broken forever when I started to giggle. I was thinking of a picture of "the 
Bos'un" and a story he had told us about the Pan York while en route to North Africa. 

Once on a trip to Istanbul, he had visited the crowded marketplace. "The Bos'un" took a shine 
to a huge scimitar and said to the proprietor of the stall, "How much do you want for that sword?" 
After haggling a few minutes, he started plunking down greenbacks one at a time until the proprietor 
finally stilled. "The Bos'un," all of about five-foot five in his shoe taps, then hoisted this enormous 
cleaver up onto his shoulder and innocently started walking away between the rows of open stalls, all 
the while remarking to himself on his good fortune. What he didn't know was that the proprietor, far 
from haggling, was simply telling him that it was against the law to possess a scimitar in public. The 
next thing he heard were the police whistles of two gendarmes coming toward him. "The Bos'un" 
walked faster and the policemen walked faster. "The Bos'un" started to trot and the policemen 
started to trot. "The Bos'un" started to run and the policemen started to run. Then "the Bos'un" really 
cut loose dodging in and out of that bazaar, all the time clutching onto his prized purchase, with a pile 
of cops in hot pursuit. I don't recall whether he got clean away or purged himself in court but, in any 
event, wound up keeping his "sword." 


10 


Hagia Sophia is the former Greek Orthodox patriarchal cathedral, later an Ottoman imperial mosque and now a museum in Istanbul. 
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After several hours' wait in Istanbul, we finally gained clearance to proceed the rest of the way 


through the Bosporus. The water and picturesque green bluffs on either side were reminiscent of a 
childhood day-line trip up the Hudson to Indian Point. 

The rotund Turkish pilot waved goodbye with the two bottles of Canadian Club which we kept a 
small, sacred supply of solely for such occasions, and we were left alone on the Black Sea. The day 
turned gray as we entered it, and the water looked black. Crossing the Black Sea in early October 
seemed more turbulent than anything I had experienced in the Mediterranean, with the sole exception 
of perhaps waters just south of Crete. 

The hook was finally dropped with landfall nowhere in sight, and we sat out the next three 
stomach-upsetting hours until a Romanian pilot arrived just as it started to turn dark. He jogged up to 
the bridge, saluted, turned to Max, and with an outstretched hand and a smile, said, in English, 
"Schubert. Glad to meet you Mister Schubert." We looked at Max quizzically, as did Max to the pilot. 
The pilot repeated it again and then added that Max reminded him of Franz Schubert, the composer. 
Max didn't wear glasses and we couldn't deduce the resemblance but from then on, we referred to 
Max as 'Max Schubert.' Even Max seemed to enjoy his new name. 

The next day we breached the breakwater and entered the port of Constanza. At the right, we 
spied a decrepit Romanian cruiser, probably all that was left of that country's navy. 

As we made fast to the empty dock, we could see several Russian tankers and merchantmen, all 
with hammers and sickles on their funnels, tied up nearby. One or two women were aboard each ship, 
female crew members, and Russian martial music and army choruses blared across from their loud¬ 
speakers night and day. 

Romania was under heavy Russian occupation and Ivan appeared to be draining the resources 
of that war-ravaged country. Reparations in the form of timber and crude oil were transferred daily to 
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the Russian vessels which then moved on to Odessa, and whose places were immediately taken by 


other empty Russian vessels. King Michael had just flown off to the wedding of Elizabeth and Philip in 
London and was never to return. The Communists had wasted no time in seizing the reins of 
government only several weeks earlier, backed by the might of Soviet armor. 

A small knot of people, representing customs officials and the like, waited to come aboard. It 
took the usual two hours to go through formalities and a meal to get rid of them. The minute they 
disappeared, a car pulled up and two men came aboard, one wearing a Red Cross button in his lapel. 
The unbuttoned one was our port agent. The Red Cross button was Ricu. 

Romanian-born Ricu was a member of a kibbutz in a Vale of Esdraelon 11 , and chief of all 
Haganah operations out of Constanza. He too, like Enzo Sereni of Italy, had been a member of the 
Allied espionage team of Palestinians parachuted into occupied Europe during the war. Unlike the 
unlucky Sereni, however, Ricu had lived to tell the tale. His Red Cross button was medical camouflage. 

We were to see a lot of Ricu and, on occasion, the man in the black homburg who headed all 
operations from Romania out of Bucharest. "Black Homburg" was a kibbutznik from upper Galilee and 
after the establishment of the State of Israel became one of that nation's first ambassadors to 
Romania. 

At first, we found Romania, what we could see of it, most depressing. People would 
occasionally whisper to us that they weren't really Communists but had to eat. To eat they had to 
work, to work they had to be members of a union, and to be members of a union, they said, they had 
to be members of The Party. There seemed to be considerable unemployment. From our perch in 
Romania's most important port, the entire Romanian merchant marine seemed to consist of one 
Modern passenger liner, the Transylvania. This ship would hit Constanza about once every six weeks. 


11 Also known as the Jezre'el Valley. 
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when her entire crew would be changed in an effort to give employment to other Romanian seamen 


"on the beach." Two ragged Romanian army guards armed with long Turkish flintlocks guarded the 
pier. Each had only the one uniform which he wore to last him the two years of his conscription. Their 
shoes looked as if they had been passed from conscript to conscript. 

Our cooks used to empty garbage over the side of the ship and into the water, until some waifs 
came begging for the scraps. For a while the crew gave it to them until Berchick sent down orders that 
no more was to be given out. We had to discourage people from coming to the ship lest we jeopardize 
our entire purpose in being there by offending the powers that be. I was standing the duty watch at 
the top of the gangway when the non-Jewish American chief engineer passed by armed with two 
Number Ten cans heaped with garbage to give to two crippled waifs in rags on the pier below. I 
reminded him of the standing order on food scraps, whereupon he turned with rage and emptied the 
two cans into the water. Later, he told me a story which broke my heart. 

Out of curiosity, a day or two earlier, he had given a couple of small cans of garbage to the two 
tots and had followed them and their dog at a distance along the waterfront to see what they did with 
it. They entered a small hovel near the water's edge. The chief crept up to the window to look further. 
A mother was inside, who took the two cans from the youngsters. She placed them on asmall pedestal 
between a crucifix and a statuette of the Mother Mary. The three knelt down with clasped hands, said 
a short payer, and then sat down and ate the garbage. 

"Eat!", Mom admonished us in the 30's. "Children in Europe are starving." 

For amusement, we would occasionally catch a nearby cab into town. Of Romania, the 
standing joke was about the passenger plane flying across Europe. The minute it crossed into 
Romanian air-space, the stewardess sang out to the passengers, "Count your fingers, please. We have 
just crossed into Romania." 
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With the cab drivers, we almost always had fights. For a trip into town, we paid them 200 lei 


and walked away, leaving them grumbling. On the first and only occasion when we didn't have change 
and gave the cabbie a larger note, we and the driver wound up in a local police station where we tried, 
unsuccessfully, to get back our change. 

In Constanza, we could do one of two things for diversion. We could go to a local movie house 
and see an old movie which we couldn't understand, or even hear, because of the eternal racket of 
people cracking polly seeds 12 or treading on the empty shells. The other alternative was the 
restaurant-grill on the street level of the most "fashionable" hotel in the city. The restaurant became 
our evening haunt for a good part of the time that we were there. 

There was nothing edible in the restaurant, apparently, except for a national Romanian dish 
known as mamoligeh, a cold, square lump of coagulated cornmeal mush. I experienced it once. The 
only other thing available, other than slivovitz and "mountain brew," was a cheap bottle of wine and a 
charged bottle of carbonated seltzer water. The two bottles were always delivered to the table 
together. 

First, a tumbler was filled half-way with the wine, and then was laced the rest of the way up to 
the top by the soda water and, voila, a shpritz, the local drink. 

We would sit for hours, drinking our shpritz and listening to the scrapings of the four-piece 
orchestra to which people rarely, if ever, danced. Waiters would occasionally approach us 
unabashedly, salute, and ask for an American cigarette. Apparently, almost everyone in Romania 
saluted. We would occasionally request the orchestra to play a gypsy tune or "My Yiddishe Momma." 


12 Sunflower seeds. 
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They would happily salute, comply, and we would then give each an American cigarette to more 
salutes. 

Aside from ourselves and a few other civilians, the only other people who frequented the 
restaurant were Russian army officers, who often brought their own vodka. Two Russian enlisted men 
once entered the restaurant, but a burly Russian major got up from his table, strode over to the two, 
gave them a good dressing-down in Russian, and the pair beat a hasty retreat. 

Weeks after the Pan York had joined us in Romania, several of us, including Max and Chaim, 
were once seated in the hotel restaurant. Dave hated Russia and Russians with a passion, although he 
had neither been to Russia nor met Russians before. One of our group cracked a joke and we began to 
laugh. A Russian major at the next table rapped for silence, stood up, and started yapping at us in his 
own language. Another Russian major seated with him, got up, came over to our table and addressed 
us in English. "My friend says that you have insulted him. You were laughing at him." We explained as 
tactfully as we could that we didn't know his friend from Adam, and that we had simply had a friendly 
private joke. It didn't take long for them to join us at our table where they professed their deep 
respect for America and Americans. They wound up by throwing their arms around Dave, our Russian- 
hater, and slobbering his face with kisses. 

When they weren't being correctly official, we found the Russians to be a warm-hearted, 
affectionate people, with many qualities in common with our own American people of the Plains states 
and elsewhere. 

It didn't take long for our Italian crew to find amusement. They wound up at a dance hall 
surrounded by the local lovelies, who were all attracted to these brutally handsome, virile men. 
Conversation came easily, particularly as Romanian is also a Romance language with many similarities 
to Italian. Our boys simply spoke to the girls in Italian, and the girls responded in Romanian. 
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The Italian consul-general in Constanza, a double for Vittorio de Sica 13 , often took lunch with us 


aboard the Pan Crescent. What could be more natural, particularly as our crew were all countrymen of 
his. It wasn't long before we received a report from Palestine that this Italian, in addition to being a 
consul, was a British agent. A stop was put to his shipboard visits. 

A group of Zionist youth was discovered in Constanza. It consisted of young boys and girls who 
had come from all parts of Romania to live in a house cooperatively as pioneers-in-training for the day 
when they could take up settlement in Palestine. To say that they lived in chastity would have been 
kind. They lived at the brink of starvation. We often visited them on Friday evenings. 

We hastened to tell Berchick about these pioneers and their circumstances. "Look," we said, 
"the ship's laundry as well as our own stuff is sent to a commercial place in town. Why not let these 
kids do it and pay them for it?" 

Berchick saw the point and readily consented. Thereafter we not only sent them the wash, but 
the soap as well. 

Within two weeks following our arrival in Constanza, we were surprised by the appearance of 
the Pan York. After fenders were thrown out from both ships, the York made fast against the Crescent. 
Thereafter, whenever someone from the York wanted to go ashore, he had first to cross the deck of 
the Crescent. 

We were awfully glad to see them all again, particularly Dave and Donny, as together with Sam, 
Teddy and myself from the Crescent, the five of us were all that remained of the old Exodus crew. 

Dave told us that after partial unloading in Brest, they had gotten rid of the rest of the 
phosphate in Bordeaux and then returned to Marseilles, where they had received orders to join us in 
Romania. With the Pan York and Pan Crescent operating together, this was to be the biggest and most 


13 Italian director and actor who won an Academy Award for The Garden of the Finzi-Continis. 
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difficult operation ever pulled off in Aliyah Bet history. If both ships ever hit Haifa together, they would 


certainly break the backs of the British in Palestine plus their resources in Cyprus. That, specifically, 
was the plan of the Jewish Agency Executives in Palestine, to which the entire Haganah organization 
was responsible. 

We noticed one or two new faces among the Palestinians on the York, the most outstanding of 
which was Gedda. In his middle 30's and a close friend of Berchick, tall, dark Gedda was a sabra 
member of a famous kibbutz in the north, and the son of a matriarch known the breadth of Palestine. 
During World War II he had been one of the very few Jewish Palestinians accepted for pilot training by 
the RAF. After training in Rhodesia, he had flown bombers in Burma. 

He once told us that months back while he was in Marseilles, he had dropped a note to his 
former co-pilot, a Highland Scot. The Scot assumed that Gedda was writing from France because he 
had had to flee Palestine and promptly offered his own home, in the moors, as a permanent hide-out 
for Gedda. 

Years later, Gedda became a senior officer in the fledgling Israel Air Force. 

There were two reasons for our long stay in Romania, and later there was to be a third. The 
first reason had to do with the enormity of the operation. The people we would be taking were not 
concentration camp victims as in the case of the Exodus. They were people for the most part who had 
fled to Russia during the war and had since returned to homes in Romania. It took time to properly 
organize people living in their own homes, despite the fact that once the word got around that we 
were there to help Jews get out of that country, more Jews wanted to come than there was room for. 
Ricu and "Black Homburg" told us that in Bucharest, Jews formed lines in the streets leading into the 
offices of every Jewish organization in the capital, in an effort to secure transportation to Palestine. 
The complexities required time and detailed planning. 
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The second problem involved Romanian politics. With economic conditions as they were in the 


country, most Romanians were anxious to have Jews leave, so that Jewish housing and jobs could 
become available. Small Jewish businesses could also be acquired for a pittance from those anxious to 
quit the country. 

Ana Pauker was the strong-willed female Foreign Minister. Despite the fact that she herself 
was a Jewess with immediate family ties in Palestine, she hated Zionism and Jewish aspirations for a 
homeland with a passion, and opposed Jewish migration from Romania. She fought tooth and nail 
with other Communist ministers who took the position that emigrration was the only solution to the 
problem of anti-semitism in Romania. Privately, they probably shared the views of the bulk of the 
population and, to boot, thought "good riddance to the Jew." For the time being at least. Ana Pauker 
seemed to have her way. 

The third reason had to do with events which followed November 29 th . 

Toward the end of October, the Russians celebrated the 30 th anniversary of The Revolution with 
fireworks, louder blaring of army choral music, and five-story high pictures all over Constanza of Stalin 
and Lenin. Donny took several photographs of these enormous pictures and gave me one as a 
memento. This "memento" along with several Russian kopeks that I obtained as a souvenir from a 
Romanian, in exchange for several French and Italian coins, almost added to my difficulties several 
months later. 

Teddy and I went into town for haircuts one day and to our surprise all of the barbers were 
blonde Russian women. While waiting our turn, we played chess at the small tables set up for 
customers waiting their turn. Teddy beat me in seven moves, something I have never been permitted 
to live down since - whenever he is around. Our turns finally came. 

" Amerikcmski ?" inquired my blondie. 
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"Do," I answered. 


“Charasho," good, she replied. 

That exhausted my fund of Russian. 

In view of our position in Romania, we carefully avoided contact with other foreigners and even 
with any American who might occasionally turn up in our neck of the woods. A freighter of the 
American Export Lines docked in Constanza once a month. We avoided those fellows like the plague, 
but a day came when we were having a Sunday afternoon shpritz at the hotel restaurant. Three of us 
were quietly talking to each other in English. A man sitting by himself at the next table came over to 
us. 

"Say, are you guys off of one of them blockade runners?" he asked in English. This was an 
American from an Export Lines ship docked there. 

We told him that we didn't know what he was referring to. 

"It's ok," he said with a wave of the arm as he started to walk away. As an afterthought, he 
came back and whispered to us in Yiddish, "Gay kock ofn yam." Free translation: Go defecate in the 
ocean. 

Teddy and Dave soon discovered a pair of sisters in town. Cloretta and Chi-Chi were dark, 
beautiful Sephardic Jewesses who must have looked every inch like Queen Esther of biblican stories. 
They lived in a small apartment with their mother, and until the recent Communist takeover had 
deprived them of most of their farms and other holdings in Romania and Turkey, had been extremely 
wealthy. Of regal bearing, each of the two girls had been privately educated and spoke six languages 
fluently. 

It was at their home that I had my first taste of jam made from roses. Cloretta and Chi-Chi 
ultimately sailed with us from Romania and after months in the Cyprus camps, served in the Israel 
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army during the War of Independence. Later, they both went to the Gulf of Aden and assisted in the 


air-lift emigration of Yemenite Jews to Israel. 

American Thanksgiving Day was approaching, and Dave got the rest of us celebrators of 1620 to 
chip in money, which he gave to someone to attend to the black-market details. The dinner, including 
the stuffed turkeys, was held in town, in the back room of an almost empty restaurant. In addition to 
the eight or nine Americans from the York and Crescent, we invited a number of the Palestinians as 
well as the two sisters. 

As we were finishing the meal, we were joined by two officers from a nearby table, both of 
whom were off a Soviet merchant ship. We explained the reason for the celebration and the Russians 
heartily approved. They extended an invitation to visit them aboard their ship, and although one of 
the Palestinians was strongly tempted, we never took them up on their offer. 

A young friend of the two sisters was 13-year-old Tootsie, an orphan. She was very sweet, and 
developed a crush on Charlie, as did several of the female Zionist pioneers working on our laundry. 

Tootsie's parents had gone down with the Struma. In the early 1940's a number of vessels 
loaded with Jews had attempted to make their way to Palestine to escape death in Europe. The 
Struma had left Romania with over 700 Jews aboard, but was turned back at Istanbul after British 
permission to land in Palestine had been refused. The Struma re-entered the Black Sea, struck a mine 
and went down. There was only one survivor. 

Tootsie was also to make the trip with us. 

While walking along a street one day with Chaim Goldis, he bumped into another sabra, 
temporarily in Constanza on another mission. I took Chaim aside and told him that I'd walk ahead to 
the hotel restaurant. A few minutes later Chaim came in and sat down, smiling. 

"Do you know what that sabra said to me on the street a few minutes ago?" asked Chaim. 
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No, I didn't. 


"He said, 'Why does that sabra try to act like an American?'" meaning me. I didn't say anything, 
but felt flattered. 

A new sabra joined us in Constanza after a real hair-raising experience. Avram was sent 
straight from Palestine to join us. The route mapped out for him, however, was via Vienna, Budapest 
and Bucharest. He had made it as far as Hungary and was riding on a train when an official asked him a 
question in Hungarian. He couldn't speak the language and was turned over to the police. In response 
to questioning, Avram told the police he was a Romanian. The police sent for a Romanian interpreter 
and Avram couldn't speak that language either. This, he lied to the police, was due to the fact that he 
had spent the war years in Russian and had been badly wounded in the head. Although he no longer 
remembered Romanian, he knew Russian, which he had in truth learned from his parents in Palestine. 
The Hungarian police took him to the border and turned him over to the Romanian guards there. The 
"guards" were Romanian-speaking Haganah boys masquerading in uniforms, who quickly hustled 
Avram on to Bucharest and Constanza. 

With nothing much happening aboard the York and Crescent, we were given permission to, two 
at a time, spend one week in Bucharest. In Teddy's case, special permission was granted to go to 
Transylvania, as his folks back in the States had relatives in Cluj and Satu Mare. As Teddy had been 
raised in a Hungarian-Jewish environment in The Bronx, language presented no problem. 

My turn came together with that of Nissan, a sabra on the Pan York. Before leaving for 
Bucharest, Dave got hold of me and said that he had heard that a certain American, who was European 
director of the JDC, was in Bucharest at the moment. When I got to Bucharest, I should look him up 
and give him a blast for not sending any food or supplies to the Zionist pioneers at the house in 
Constanza. If not for our laundry, they would have certainly starved. I promised Dave that I would. 
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Nissan and I boarded the train. 


Crossing the Danube, it certainly didn't appear to have any "Tales of the Vienna Woods" dash 
about it. In fact, it looked as sad as Constanza. A commotion started as Russian lackeys started 
pushing people aside and a Russian general breezed past, complete with gray Persian lamb hat and 
collar, on his way through to his private railway car. The rest of the train ride was less than 
memorable. 

Bucharest had nothing to commend it; to my mind, a big and austere collection of buildings, 
nothing more. Passing the Royal Palace, I noticed that the rubble where one complete wing had been 
demolished in an air raid still sat as it must have right after the bombing. No clean-up effort appeared 
to have been made. I also noticed several duplicated billboard posters on walls, and although I 
couldn't understand the inscription, the pictures spoke for themselves. An octopus Uncle Sam with 
one tentacle containing American dollar bills was attempting to push them in the direction of a staunch 
Romanian worker in a stance that said, "No, Uncle Sam, you can't push that venom in my direction." 

Nissan and I had a large furnished apartment to ourselves. I never learned who or where the 
owners were. 

We were introduced to two girls and I had the opportunity to visit the apartment dwelling of 
one of them. The home was similar in many respects to those I had visited in poor sections of 
Brooklyn's East New York or Montreal's St. Dominique Street. The warmth of Jewish poverty. 

Benjamino, one of our Zionist pioneers in Constanza, had asked me to give regards to his sister, 
a physician in Bucharest. I did, and wound up in her house office lined with bookshelves, desk-top 
piled with more books and tracts, plus a small bust of Stalin. She, like Ana Pauker, couldn't see why the 
Jews wanted to leave the country. No matter what I said about the country's economy or politics, she 
had an intellectual answer to it. I even mentioned that from my poor observation, most people. 
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including non-Jews, appeared afraid to speak their minds in public. Back home, we weren't used to 


this sort of thing. "Well you're not back home," she said. "Besides, this is only a small matter when 
one considers the scope and long-range goals which the Communists are attempting to achieve." I 
parted as gracefully as I could. 

I hadn't forgotten my promise to Dave either, and after some inquiry, made my way to the local 
office of a Jewish organization which also served as a headquarters for the Romanian activities of the 
JDC. Jews were lined up trying to get included in transportation on our ships, and also to obtain 
packages of Passover Matzohs, which had probably been baked prior to the holiday the previous 
spring. 

In my slightly improved broken Yiddish I told an official inside that I was an American and 
wanted to see the "big cheese" American doctor who was visiting from JDC headquarters in Geneva. I 
was immediately ushered into a private inner office and met my countryman. I told him that I was off 
one of the Haganah shops in Constanza. True to my vow to Dave, I raised my voice and pounded the 
table on behalf of our Zionist laundrymen in Constanza. The good doctor didn't say very much and 
probably thought that I was a genuine "nut." 

This little errand performed, I repaired to a Turkish bath with another Jewish fellow and then 
went to a movie house with him and his girlfriend to see a film in a language which I still couldn't 
understand. The week in Bucharest was pretty much of a flop. An interesting sidelight took place in 
the railroad station as we were about to depart for Constanza, when some Romanian soldiers started 
to "mix it up" a little with some Russian troops. The tiff finally ended, a bespectacled, goateed Russian 
major, an Uncle Vanya type and apparently the company commander, quietly gave his men a good 
dressing-down in front of everyone. 

A series of crises began taking place on the Pan York and Pan Crescent. 
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After almost two full months in Romania, we ran out of macaroni and pasta for our Italians. It 


took a great deal of mollifying to keep them from leaving the ship. The American chief engineer on the 
Crescent walked off the ship in a huff and was never seen again. How he managed to make it back to 
the States from behind the Iron Curtain was a mystery. 

We then ran out of fuel on both ships and were reduced to using scrap lumber to heat the 
galley stoves. It was awfully cold on the Black Sea in winter, particularly inside a dead, cold, iron ship, 
and we took to sleeping in our bunks with clothes on. The mackinaws that four of us had brought from 
Italy were a god-send. In the mess, we huddled around the soup bowl just to keep warm. The Italians 
and Spaniards really suffered, as no one knew that we were going to be in Romania this length of time, 
and no one had proper clothing. In addition to the mackinaw I also had a sweater, so I swapped the 
mackinaw with one of the Trieste brothers for his light British army battle jacket, which I had earlier 
taken a fancy to. Our people in Bucharest were negotiating for fuel for the ships but this required time 
and approval from Moscow. In the meantime, sweaters and U.S. Army tank corps jackets were sent to 
us from Budapest, and we Americans took to scribbling our names in Hebrew on them in red ink. 

As food ran low, we took to opening crates of Australian army rations which the Pan York had 
brought a big supply of from western Europe. Each green vacuum-packed tin contained three 
packages: breakfast, lunch and dinner. At first, we sampled everything in each package, but soon took 
to lining up the tiny cans of beef and fish and only ate the heat-resistant chocolate bars, fruit bars and 
occasionally, the citric tablets. Our supply of American cigarettes also grew low. 

Each evening we made it a point to gather in the radio shack where Chaim Goldis and 
"Schubert" nee Max would fumble for the special band of the London-based BBC news broadcast 
beamed to the Balkans. It was our main contact with the outside world as well as the sole source of 
up-to-the-minute events, in English, of what was happening in Palestine. 
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It was the evening of November 29 th in New York, although it was well into the wee hours of 
November 30 th for those of us on the Black Sea. His Majesty's Government had decided to give up the 
Mandate which Great Britain had been given by the League of Nations following World War I. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations was about to vote on the question of partitioning Palestine 
into a Jewish and Arab state. Palestine had already previously been partitioned following World War I, 
when that portion east of the Jordan River was given to the Arabs for services rendered to the Allied 
cause during that war. That section became the Hashemite Kingdom of The Jordan, or Trans-Jordan, or 
simply Jordan. The question now before the United Nations dealt with the further partitioning of that 
part of the country west of the Jordan. Would we Jews finally gain independence and a home of our 
own? Theodor Herzl, the founder of Zionism 50 years earlier, had said, "If you will it, it is no dream." 
Well, we had been willing it awfully hard. Chaim tried to adjust the set to eliminate the static and 
other interference so that we could hear the broadcast direct from the UN more clearly. Teddy ran for 
a pad and some pencils to keep score. The deck of the radio shack was already littered with cigarette 
butts and crescents of chewed finger nails. The voting began. 

This country voted for partition, that country was against. Some abstained. "Time" was called 
by the Latin American delegates who had just received new instructions from their governments, and 
they soon swung their votes into the "for" column. The United Kingdom abstained, the Arab block was 
solidly against, as were some of the other Moslem countries. A two-thirds majority was necessary to 
carry the vote, and no one was booking odds on the outcome. 

"We need only five more votes," screamed Teddy. 

The United States voted "for," and was joined by the Soviet Union, which also voted "for." This 
was a rare occasion that Old Glory and the Red Banner were on the same side of the voting fence. Two 
more votes were needed, then one, and finally it was all over. 
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We jumped, we shook hands, we thumped each other lustily on the back. The boys from the 


York ran back to their ship, and we ran back to our bridge and both ships resounded with long "toots" 
of the ships' whistles. It was three a.m., and we must have wakened the crews on the nearby Russian 
ships. We didn't care. We made for the flag lockers, and in the middle of the night ran up every flag 
we could find on both ships. Many of the boys woke the Italians and Spaniards and they all ran off to 
town to celebrate. 

A few of us went down to the galley for some coffee and started to soberly discuss what the UN 
decision would mean. Some said that it was a hell of a thought to have to have the country broken up 
again. Others said, "Yeah, but at least a piece of it will be ours, for the first time in 2,000 years." 

With his strong paramilitary Palmach background, Nissan's dampening thought was, "One thing 
is certain. The Arabs won't take this lying down. It will mean war." 

"Listen," Dave exploded with his exuberance, "there are very few of us Americans in this thing 
with you right now, but fellas, if it comes to war, the Jews of Palestine will have plenty of American 
boys right in there beside them. Of that you can be SURE." 

The date scheduled for the British evacuation of Palestine was May 15 th of the following year. 

Moscow finally consented to give us fuel. Large quantities of lumber arrived and we started 
erecting shelves in each of the four holds on each ship. 

It was mid-December when word reached us from Palestine that in view of the UN decision to 
partition Palestine, most of the members of the Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem, including B-G 14 , 
its chairman, had decided that our operation in Romania was to stop dead in its tracks. The minority 
point of view was that we should go ahead; the British haven't left the country yet and, besides, almost 
16,000 Jews have disposed of their homes and jobs in anticipation of sailing on the two Pan ships. 


14 Ben Gurion 
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They would be left destitute and at the mercy of the Romanian government, which would certainly not 


be kindly disposed toward Jews who had amply demonstrated their disloyalty toward the country of 
their birth. 

Gad and Amnon showed up. Gad, who had been on the Exodus and who had made the entire 
trip back with the passengers to Hamburg. Amnon, who had been operations commander aboard the 
Exodus. We pelted them with questions. How were the people? Were they well taken care of? What 
would happen to them in Germany? 

Gad had been sent to take over as operations commander on the York. We had Berchick as 
operations commander on the Crescent. Amnon was to have been overall commander for both ships. 
In view of the decision of the Jewish Agency Executive, we just sat around with our hands in our 
pockets. 

Suddenly, word came through from the top of the Hagana. Despite the Jewish Agency's 
decision, we were to proceed with our operation as originally planned. This was the sole occasion that 
I know of when the Haganah disobeyed an order from the Jewish Agency Executive. 

We jumped up and started getting busy fast. In view of Ana Pauker's sway over the Romanian 
cabinet, taking people via Constanza was out of the question, according to Ricu and "Black Homburg." 
Embarkation operations would have to be switched to Burgas, in Bulgaria, where that country felt 
more kindly disposed toward permitting Jews to pass through its borders on their way out. We cast off 
our lines and filed out of Constanza on December 23 rd . 
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CHAPTER XII 


"BLESSED ARE THE COMERS" - ANOTHER ATTEMPT 

As soon as the two Pan ships left Constanza, the Crescent went up on a sand bar. It was then 
necessary to attach lines from the York and rev up the engines of the Crescent to full power, and 
between the two forces, the Crescent was finally freed. 

We arrived in the harbor of Burgas, Bulgaria the following morning, and the two Pan ships were 
immediately tied up one behind the other against a quay containing railroad tracks. This enormous 
split-second operation was executed with precision. 

Each of the Spaniards and Italians were given red arm bands. Each of the rest of us melavim 
were given blue and white bands. 

The first train of sealed freight cars loaded with olim arrived within the half hour. All they had 
to do was to get off the train and walk up the gangway of a ship. I was stationed on the Crescent's 
deck, at the top of the main gangway midships, to count heads and direct traffic. Each of the olim 
carried the familiar-looking haversacks. Many burst out with a cheery shalom as they set foot on the 
deck, and I responded with my warmest shalom uv'rachah." 

Some of the more independent-minded ones would point off in the wrong direction and call a 
“ha'icha" in Romanian to those behind them. I would grab them and nose them in the right direction 
with my own “ha'icha." The trains arrived one after the other from all parts of Romania, Transylvania, 
Bulgaria and a few even from Hungary. 

The Bulgarians were our best group. They were mostly young pioneers from the Zionist 
movements, and although they knew no Yiddish, many of them spoke Hebrew. They came dressed in 
belted Gl coveralls, surplus from God knows where. 
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Christmas Eve came and several of us took a small coffee break while the train movements 


continued. I thought to myself of the 34 th Street shoppers in New York's Herald Square who must be 
scurrying around just prior to celebrating The Birth of one of our early Refugees. 

In the midst of loading on Christmas Day, I got the shock of my life to see Ike striding up the 
gangway, dressed in a fur-collared mackinaw. Ike, our old captain from the Exodus. Ike, true to his 
extrovertish self, threw his arms around me and kissed me on the cheek. True to my own nature, I was 
considerably more constrained and although I didn't show it, I could have wept for joy to see him. 

Gad, from the trip to North Africa and Brest, was still captain of the Pan York. Ike was assuming a 
similar command of the Crescent. 

It was now December 26 th . Charlie was working down in the engine room of the Pan Crescent 
and Sam was up in its wheelhouse. Teddy was in complete charge of a hold on the Crescent containing 
2,000 people. I was in the charge of the medical facilities on the Crescent and a Palestinian doctor was 
my counterpart on the York. Donny Molofsky was in the engine room of the York along with Phil, the 
Palestinian, while "the Bos'Un" was up in the wheelhouse. Dave and Willie were in charge of holds 
containing 2,000 people each, also on the York, and several other Palmach boys served in similar 
capacities on both ships. Pupshin was handling the radio shack on the York, while Max and Chaim 
Goldis handled similar duties on our ship. The last of the olim were coming aboard and we were 
almost ready to shove off. 

At the last minute, we were told to dump all of the hickory stick shillelaghs onto the dock, and 
this was promptly but sorrowfully done. Three hundred young Romanian men had been trained for 
weeks up in Transylvania in the fine art of stick fighting. The idea was to split open a few British heads, 
for a change. Our instructions were to offer no resistance to the British. Because all of the people 
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were in holds, it would have taken only one small tear gas bomb to have 2,000 people panicking to get 


to the deck. 

All lines were taken in and we set sail for the south with 7,700 people on the Pan Crescent, 
renamed the Atzmaout, Hebrew for independence, and 8,000 people on the Pan York, renamed the 
Komeniut, the uprighteous. 

Up in Berchick's cabin, now command post for the operation, I was introduced to a man who 
had taken over Berchick's inner cabin. He had the same weather-beaten Russian face and perennial 
cigarette that reminded me of my own father who had died while I was still a teenager. Grisha was 
from the same Kibbutz as Gedda, over on the York, and from his office on Rehov HaNamal in Haifa, was 
in charge of all ship operations of the Aliyah Bet institute of the Hagana. This was my "Big Boss." He 
was coming home after a short inspection trip in Europe. 

He would constantly keep a cigarette dangling from one corner of his mouth and when it was 
practically a crisp, would use it to light another cigarette which he used to replace the spent one. 

Grisha handed me two American 1,000-dollar bills, the first ones I had ever seen in my young 
life, and told me to wrap each one into a tiny piece of paper to place in my watch pocket for 
safekeeping until he asked for them later. They were the most meticulously made "spit-balls" that I 
ever made in my life. I have never made another one since. 

In Istanbul, it appeared that we were going to have trouble as the ships were delayed for 
several hours. Apparently, the British were trying to turn the "screws" on the Turks. We were finally 
given permission to continue on our way, and the trip was uneventful until we came out of the 
Dardanelles to enter the Aegean Sea. A flotilla of five English destroyers was waiting for us. 

We immediately hoisted large blue and white Star of David flags fore and after on the masts of 
both Pan ships. The British signaled and we replied that we wished to have a "pow-wow" with them. 
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Several Royal Navy and Marine officers came across in a captain's "gig," ran up the Crescent's lowered 


gangway, in the process of which the beret of one marine officer was blown away in the wind. One at 
a time they stepped onto the deck, turned left, and saluted the Jewish flag aft. 

They were then escorted up to Berchick's office for a conference, with no one present to 
negotiate on our behalf but 22-year-old Max with his perfect English, who already had his instructions 
from Berchick and Grisha. The British stated that they intended to have both Pan ships escorted 
directly to Cyprus. To this Max agreed, on the condition that we remain in complete control of both 
ships and the olim until such time as they were unloaded in Cyprus. We would permit a token force of 
British personnel to come aboard for the rest of the voyage, but they were to be unarmed and should 
confine themselves to the wheelhouse, but not touch the wheel. The British agreed. As a final 
gesture, they requested that the Jewish flag on the forward must be stricken, although they agreed to 
our flying the flag on the mast just after of the center island, in conformance with international sea 
code. We agreed. They went back to their own vessels and were soon replaced by the token force 
aboard each of the Pans. The British gave Ike and Gad the course and the convoy proceeded on its 
way. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CYPRUS AND BEYOND 


New Year's Day we arrived at the island of Cyprus, a British protectorate. This was the 
infamous place we had heard about and apprehensively prepared for the worst. 

I didn't know where we were as we were away from any port. Unloading was to take place 
from landing barges and British equivalents of LST's. 15 Several British paratroopers from the Sixth 
Airbourne came aboard, headed by their brigadier. A few faces looked familiar. 

The Pan York unloaded first, and a report filtered back that Dave and the tall sabra, Gedda, had 
gone down with the people, but had disappeared. We feared for them. 

It would soon be the Crescent's turn, and Charlie said to stick with him. For him it was "old 
home week," having previously served time here following the Hatikva trip. 

We were responsible for unloading the people onto the barges. I was told to get onto a barge 
and line up the people as quickly as possible so that this dirty job could be gotten done with dispatch. 
Unloading would take more than 48 hours. Later, back up in Berchick's room, I found him dressed in 
some Bulgarian's coveralls. This seemed like a good idea, but after hunting around among those kids, I 
simply couldn't find a set to fit. I'd have to take my chances without them. Teddy, Charlie and I were 
to get off with the people at night, when we would stand a better chance of getting into the camps 
undetected. 


i c 

Landing Ship, Tank (LST), or tank landing ship, is the naval designation for ships first developed during World War II (1939-1945) to 
support amphibious operations by carrying tanks, vehicles, cargo, and landing troops directly onto shore with no docks or piers. 

https://en.wikipedia.org > wiki > Landing Ship, Tank 
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We each packed a small bag with essentials. At Charlie's suggestion we also threw in several 


rolls of toilet paper. 

We decided that it would be better if we split up and got in among the olim individually. About 
midnight we went ashore, were escorted up into army trucks and then driven in motorcycle-escorted 
convoys to a staging and reception center. 

Here we got off and shuffled into a Quonset hut where we were thoroughly dusted with DDT. 
This much was old hat. I then grabbed a haversack from a child in front of me and told him that I 
would carry it for him. At that point I came as close as I ever would to sensing the feeling of utter 
loneliness and fear of the unknown which must have gripped the Jew as he entered through a fence 
into a German concentration camp for the first time. My apprehension grew by the minute. The new 
Quonset hut contained long tables along one side where olim were required to open their bags for 
inspection. 

My turn came and I began feeling clammy. A British sergeant was rummaging through my 
things and spotted some snapshots that I had neglected to throw away. He also removed francs, lire 
and lei — money, which I had carefully sewn into a lining. I knew my goose was cooked when he turned 
to his mate and said "I think this one is a Yank!" Turning to me, he asked, "Do you speak American?" 

“Ichfastei nisht," I twanged in broken Yiddish. 

"Jimmy, send for the colonel," said the sergeant. 

A mustached, well-groomed British "light" colonel, complete with crown and diamond on his 
epaulet, came up to the table behind the sergeant. The sergeant stepped aside after showing him his 
findings. 

"Do you speak Amed-ican?" sang the colonel. 

“Ichfashtei nisht," I twanged again. 
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"Of course you do," hummed the colonel. "All right, follow me." I was escorted in his wake as 
he danced to the outside. 

Teddy was already standing there, with a British tommy on either arm. "Before you take me 
away," sang Teddy in English, "can I saw goodbye to my girlfriend? She's only standing over there." 

Oy, Teddy and his Chi-Chi at a time like this! Teddy was equipped with everything, even his 
mandolin. Where the hell did he think he was going? To Grossinger's for the weekend? 

The colonel took careful measurement of Teddy and then chirped a clipped, "First, do you know 
this man?" pointing at me. 

"Who? Him?" pointed Teddy. "Never saw him before in my life." 

"Take them both away," snapped the colonel. 

W ® ® ® 

Through the barred window of our cell, I saw out to a 25-watt bulb and a sign underneath 
which indicated that the name of our hotel was "Guard House, Duke of Cornwall Light Infantry." The 
Waldorf, it wasn't. Our cell was small, with one barred window, and two springless iron cots that 
contained neither mattresses nor blankets. 

I whispered to Teddy, "If you have to talk, make it in Yiddish. The walls may be tapped." I 
remembered well the stories "the Bos'un" had spun as to how he and boys from other ships had 
handled themselves in similar circumstances in Cyprus, as well as in Palestine's Acre Prison. Teddy 
nodded an OK. 

We plopped down onto the cots and tried to sleep with hands cupped behind our heads. The 
knuckles hurt. It was awfully cold there and rain fell intermittently during the next hour or so and then 
stopped. Brrrr, we sat up, zipped up our jackets and blew on our hands. It was freezing. 
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By this time our bladders were swollen and we felt the urge to relieve ourselves. What to do? 


We rapped on the door until footsteps were heard on the other side. 

"Wot the 'ell do you wont in there?" asked the other side of the door. 

“Daf gein pishin," we answered meekly. 

"Wot's at?" said the other side of the door. 

“Daf gein pishin," we said more boldly. 

The voices on the other side of the door whispered, and then one voice said, "Ah, George, they 
wants to p - - s!" 

The cell door was clanged open and two soldiers, hatless, in sneakers, with open greatcoats 
revealing undershirts, pointed rifles at us, marched us around to the back of the jailhouse and 
permitted us to relieve ourselves against a wall; all the while snouts of cold steel rubbed us between 
the shoulder blades. We were then marched back into the cell and the door was clanged shut. 

Before seven the next morning, Teddy and I decided that the Yiddish would be pointless in this 
situation - which required sterner measures. 

We rapped hard on the door until a voice from the other side finally asked the familiar, "Wot 
the 'ell do you wont in there?" 

"Open up," we demanded in Amer-ican. 

We were surprised when our startled jailer opened up. Two more English soldiers came 
running up from the adjoining guardroom. They were genuinely surprised. 

"Any of you guys got a cigarette?" piped Teddy. The still-amazed soldiers woke up and quickly 
rummaged through their breast pockets. One produced a box of Gold Flake and the other two. Player's 
Navy Cit. We weren't fussy and reached for the closest extended hands. The third, struck on his box of 
wooden matches. 
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The deep drags on the cigarettes gave us time to think of a reason why we had demanded that 


they open the door. "How about letting us have our things to get washed up," suggested Teddy. 

"Sorry mate," said one. "We can't release them yet. But we'll give you some soap and towels." 

The soldier had my carefully hidden money, and whistled as he counted the notes. Apparently, 
he hadn't had much experience with foreign currencies and anything with four digits looked big to him. 
He made out a receipt and had me fill in my name. I wrote a fictitious signature. 

We were permitted to wash up at the empty enlisted-men's trough outside and went back to 
the guardroom for breakfast - which looked familiar. It was "bully beef," unsweetened biscuits, and 
lukewarm tea. I don't know who the heck the dietician is for the British Army, but my feelings at the 
moment were that he displayed a distinct lack of imagination. Actually, I shouldn't be too harsh. On 
occasion the meal WAS varied by the substitution of several small wedges of foil-wrapped yellow 
cheese in place of the "bully beef." 

We were returned to our cell and Teddy was permitted to take along his mandolin. After a few 
plunks, the cell door was opened and a half-dozen soldier-jailkeepers joined us. The door was left 
open, cigarettes were passed around, and we all started singing songs. One of them kept look-out, and 
every time he spotted an officer approaching, a short intermission was called while our hosts ran out 
and temporarily locked the cell door. From the jailers were learned that there was another guest in a 
different cell. This turned out to be one of the Romanian olim from the Pan ships. Because he spoke 
English, the British had mistaken him for an American. 

Our song-fest ended at eleven when two soft-looking young sergeants came in, hatless, with 
horn-rimmed glasses and notebooks. They were from Intelligence. I was asked to remain in the 
guardroom while they interviewed Teddy in the cell. Teddy was then sent out and I was called in. 
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One of the Intelligence officers was thumbing through the three or four photographs that had 


been picked out of my kit-bag. I noticed that the back of one contained my real name, so when I was 
asked my name, gave them my real one. I realized my blunder the minute the name passed from my 
lips, but the mistake proved of no consequence. 

"Are you a former member of the Exodus ?" asked one. I denied it. 

"How did you happen to get here if you are not" asked the first. I told him that I was a tourist in 
Europe, had heard about these ships, and thought that it would be a cheap way to see Palestine, 
particularly as I didn't have much money. 

"Which ship did you come over on from America?" asked one. I quickly thought of the name of 
a merchant ship that a boyhood chum had served on during the war. "The Shamrock Knot, a 
freighter," I replied. 'Gee/ I thought to myself, 'this is easier than I thought.' 

The two inquisitors kept up the pursuit. 

"How did you manage to contact the Hagana ?" asked one. I told him that I had met a 
Frenchman somewhere, who suggested it and told me who to see? 

"What was the name of the man whom you saw?" I refused to tell them. 

"You look like a nice, intelligent young fellow, probably from a good home," purred one. "Show 
some sense and tell us, won't you?" 

I shook my head. 

"Why not?" they asked. 

"Look," I said earnestly, "if you were in my place and I were in yours, would you be telling ME?" 

"Probably not," confessed one. 

"Well, I'm not telling YOU," I said flatly. 
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They stood up with a sigh and moved toward the door. "We'll have to report to our superiors 


that you've been uncooperative," they said, and left. 

Teddy was returned to the cell and we whisperingly compared notes. So far, so good, but their 
parting shot about being "uncooperative" disturbed me a little. We had never found out what 
happened to Dave and Gedda after they went down from the York. 

Shortly after "lunch," an army pick-up truck arrived and we and the Romanian, plus our 
belongings, went into the back. Our jailers crowded around the back of the truck and shook our hands. 
"We're sorry to see you go," they said, and waved goodbye as the tender moved off. 

We must have driven all over Cyprus, through hedgerows and back roads. 

"Where are we heading, Sarge?" I asked the stiff and correctly attired sergeant who sat near 
the tailgate with arms folded high across his chest. The square-jaw was like a rock, and said nothing. 

We finally pulled into the courtyard of what appeared to be a deserted farm near the sea. The 
Romanian was separated from us and we were led into the open garage underneath the main house. 
Several jeeps and trucks were parked inside, and a few Welsh and Scottish soldiers milled about. We 
could tell the Scots by the tiny "pom-poms" on their berets, while the Welsh hats were festooned with 
a small sprig fastened to a regimental badge. 

We soon discovered where we were when we noticed a discarded sign leaning up against a wall 
inside the garage. It read "FSS" in big letters, and in small type underneath it said "Field Security 
Service." 

The afternoon started to turn raw again, and I took to stamping my feet and rubbing my sides. 
Teddy was called upstairs and I was left outside the garage in the cold. It was dusk when I was called 
up. 
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The inside of the building was no warmer than the outside but the soldiers passing in the 


corridors didn't seem to mind. I was more concerned with my chattering teeth and the cold than I was 
with what might follow. 

I was ushered into a large room with junior officers and sergeant-majors seated around the 
outside of three large conference tables formed into a "U" shape. A chair for me was placed between 
the ends of the "horseshoe." I noticed that while all of the other officers and senior non-coms were 
correctly attired in uniforms, with ties and battle-jackets, a man in a gray suit, white shirt and tie was 
seated in the center chair of the middle table. I later found out that he was a captain from the CID 
(Haifa Division, Criminal Investigations Department). The civilian did all of the talking while the others 
confined themselves throughout with taking notes. 

It was hard to pay attention to his questions as I was still preoccupied with the cold, but at the 
same time, tried not to show it lest any of them think that I was shivering because of fear. He went 
through the same questions that the two Intelligence officers had asked before noon. I stuck to the 
same story and again refused to name "the man." 

At last he also sighed and said that in view of my uncooperative attitude they would have no 
alternative but to deport me back to the States. 

"I don't want to go," I said. "In fact, I refuse to go. What difference will it make to you people 
anyhow? In view of the UN decision, you people will be getting out of Palestine in a few months 
anyhow. I'd rather stay." 

The civilian captain mused this over a few moments and then said, "We might decide to let you 
stay if you answer a few more questions." 

'Here we go again,' I thought to myself. What followed, however, startled me. 
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"Is it true that there were Communists aboard the Pan York and Pan Crescent?" I said that I 


didn't know. A large number of the Romanians had spent the war in Russia, but we had no interest in 
their political affiliations. 

"Do you recall the armaments on the motor torpedo boats of the Russian navy in Constanza?" 
The war had only ended two and a half years earlier and already the honeymoon between Allies 
appeared to be over. These questions surprised me. 

"No," I said, "we were too busy to take notice. By the way, why are you asking me these 
questions? You had your friend, the Italian consul, right there in Constanza." 

The captain ignored my question. 

"Do you recall what the harbor pilot looked like in Burgas?" he continued. I told him that I had 
never seen the man, as by the time we were leaving I was busy indoors. 

"Are you a Communist?" Huh? No, I wasn't. 

"Have you ever been to Russia?" Nnnoo, I hadn't. 

"Then how to you explain the picture of Stalin in your wallet and the Russian coins?" I 
explained about the Russian anniversary celebration and the coin swap, to his satisfaction, I hoped! 

My answers to these questions about the Russians were given truthfully. This line of 
questioning kept up a while longer, then ended, and I was ushered out to a large anteroom where 
Teddy stood. 

"What did you say?" he asked. I told him that I'd tell him later. I then remarked on how cold it 
was and he agreed. A corporal heard us and brought us over two tin mugs of piping unsweetened tea. 
How these fellows managed to drink something hot out of tin cups without burning their lips was 
beyond me. 
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A smiling sergeant-major appeared and beckoned us to follow him with our gear. We asked 


where we were going and he replied that he was taking us up to one of the camps. I felt relieved that 
there was no more talk about my being deported. It's probably just as well, as the British undoubtedly 
realized that such an act would have caused them no small amount of embarrassment. 

We were turned loose inside the camps, shown an empty tent, and we bedded down for the 
rest of the night. 

After getting washed the next morning, we returned to the tent and were surprised when a 
British sergeant and a lance-corporal showed. They asked how we were coming along. We said "fine," 
and they left. How the heck did they know in which spot we had bedded down among all the 
thousands of tents and Quonset huts around us? 

The visit was shortly followed by the appearance of two Jewish "goons," Romanians from the 
cut of their clothes, who warned us in Yiddish not to be seen speaking to British soldiers again. They 
promptly took off. The place was getting to be a regular Grand Central Station. 

We asked someone for the local Palestinian leader and were directed across an overhead 
bridge to the next camp. The Palestinian looked less than happy to see us. In fact, his attitude was 
downright sour. He suddenly became all smiles when he saw us in the company of Dave and Gedda 
several days later. 

We were introduced to a freckle-faced, rosy-cheeked, almost Irish-looking sobra girl. Despite a 
fairly tall frame which displayed a tendency toward heaviness, she had something very lithe and 
feminine about her, and her face exuded sunshine of warmth and cheer; the first genuine one we had 
seen since setting foot on Cyprus. Nira Harari was born in Palestine, as had the rest of her family for 
several generations before her, and hailed from the small village of Karkur where her parents had a 
small farm. A product of Palmach, who worked well with the olim inside the Cyprus camps, she later 
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served with distinction during the War of Independence, and was one of several young people sent to 


the U.S. to meet Eleanor Roosevelt. 

She was Groucho's wife, Groucho from our days in Portovenere and La Spezia. We talked old 
times. If our stay in that camp was at all pleasant, it was because Nira made it so. 

With her as our guide, we saw the workshops and industriousness of the Jews inside the camps. 
They weren't sitting around and wasting time. Quite the contrary. They were learning skills and 
preparing for the Future. She showed us the nursery where she had charge of young tots. We saw 
schools for older children where Hebrew was being taught in addition to arithmetic and Jewish history. 
In one secluded place, older teenagers were learning signaling, map-reading and how to take apart 
weapons - weapons, right there inside the camps! 

Although the British were in charge outside the camps, the Jews, with these toughened sabras 
as leaders, ran the inside of the camps. The entire atmosphere was one charged with hope and 
purpose. 

Nira took us several times to a secluded shack to listen to the evening news emanating from a 
hidden radio. Representatives were there from all parts of the camp, and jotted down the highlights to 
report back to their areas. 

Walking along a fence one day with Teddy, I suddenly heard someone call from the next camp, 
from which we were separated by a series of barbed-wire fences with dead areas between. We looked 
across to see the tall, lanky figure of Charlie. Good old Charlie. He waved, looked down, called 
something, stooped and waved a small animal in the air. It was Lena, the mongrel mascot from the 
ship. We waved back. Charlie wrote a message, attached it to her neck, and yelled for us to call her. 
She scurried over and under the various entanglements of barbed-wire which separated us and was 
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soon perched in our laps. She seemed as glad to see us as we were to see her. Thereafter, 
communication with Charlie was easy. 

Several evenings later, Dave and Gedda came through from one of the other camps. Their 
faces told the story. They related how they had been interviewed by the same civilian CID captain 
from Haifa, but had refused to say a word. The captain had quietly put on a pair of pigskin leather 
gloves and had let them have it. Two black eyes for Dave, the American. The captain appeared to 
know Gedda's name and home settlement. Two black eyes for sabra Gedda, the heavily-decorated 
RAF veteran. 

One evening the four of us were assembled together with several Palestinians in Nira's Quonset 
hut. The sourpuss Palestinian head of the camp did the talking. 

The British normally issued certificates to 1,250 Jews to enter Palestine each month, of which 
750 were allotted to Jews from the camps in Cyprus. Under normal circumstances, Dave, Gedda, 

Teddy and I would be slipped in among the next month's batch going to Palestine. Since the four of us 
were known to the British, this would be impossible. It would therefore be necessary for us to escape. 
We were situated in what were known as the "winter camps," near Xylotymbou, in eastern Cyprus. 
There was another large camp complex 40 kilometers away at the "summer camps" near Caroulis. 
Ginger, a red-headed Palmach veteran at 19, and the younger brother of Uzi, one of our radio 
operators on the Exodus, was to be our guide to Caroulis. The other Palestinians present would assist 
inside this camp in facilitating our escape. 

I spent the rest of the following afternoon walking along the fences with Gedda to search out a 
likely looking spot to escape from. Frankly, the situation looked less than promising. To begin with, 
the British had a circular, "accordion" type wire entanglement to prevent Jews inside the camps from 
approaching the fence. The barbed-wire fence behind the accordion mesh was 14-feet high. Then 
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came a four-yard dead area, and then another 14-foot barbed-wire fence. Lights, strung throughout 


the dead area, lit it up completely at night. Every 100 yards or so there was a watchtower manned by 
armed British soldiers with orders to shoot on sight anyone attempting to escape. 

The next evening the four of us and Ginger met at Nira's place and changed clothes. We were 
each given four Cyprus pound-sterling notes for use in case of emergency. Ginger was carrying a pair 
of wire cutters. At a little past eight, the five of us moved out. 

As we neared the fences, we heard the loud singing and dancing of two large groups around 
bonfires. Under cover of the noise of these young people, we were expected to make our way out. 
Ginger cut expertly into the first fence after first lifting the accordion mesh. Under such circumstances, 
it would have been fatal to cut through the wire, because of the loud cracking noise in the process. 

The correct procedure, which Ginger employed, was to cut into the wire, and then bend it by hand 
until it broke noiselessly. Ginger scurried across the dead-area, cut through the second fence and was 
gone. 

After Ginger, I was first to go through and, frankly, I was scared. I crawled under the accordion 
and had just reached the first fence when the singing and dancing noise ended at the same time that 
my pants became fastened to a barb. At the same moment, English soldiers, sensing that something 
was wrong, began trotting back and forth in the dead area with unlimbered Lee-Enfields 16 in their 
hands. I buried my face in the earth just as one tommy ran right past my head without spotting me. 
One of the other boys unfastened my trousers and pulled me back inside by the legs. 


1 fi 

A bolt-action, magazine-fed, repeating rifle that served as the main firearm used by the military forces of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth during the first half of the 20th century, https://en.wikipedia.org > wiki > Lee-Enfield 
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The four of us immediately went into a huddle confab. What should we do? Ginger was 


already on the outside, and there was no one to turn to for instructions. We decided that it was now 
or never and back we went in the direction of the fences. 

I was third in line to go out, and soon found myself all alone, with two more already outside the 
fence, and one several yards behind me. 

I crawled under the accordion and continued to the first fence. The hard part was just in front 
of me. I crawled through the fence and into the flood-lit dead area. It felt like trying to crawl across 
the stage of the Radio City Music Hall without being seen. I crawled for a few seconds and then lay 
still, crawled a few more seconds and again lay still. I was trying to make myself as small as I could 
inside my skin. My eyes were shut tightly and I momentarily expected to sense the full impact of a rifle 
projectile in the back, but nothing happened. I opened my eyes and continued crawling. After an 
excruciating eternity, which in actuality lasted but a few seconds, I finally made it through the second 
fence. Instead of finding the safety of darkness, a flood-lit clear area continued for another twenty 
yards. I scraped along the ground and ultimately fell into a gully, where arms caught me to break the 
fall. It was the other three. We waited for our last arrival, filed out of the gully at a quick walk into the 
darkness and broke into a trot behind Ginger. 

We finally stopped for a breather, with hearts and temples pounding like triple hammers. 
Perspiration leaked down my neck and into my jacket. 

From far away, in the direction of the camps, we could hear the low screams of distant sirens. 
Perhaps they were for us. Without taking the time to speculate, we resumed our trot and ultimately 
slowed to a walk. It began to rain but we continued an upward trek into the hills. 
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At about ten-thirty we reached a rendezvous point and stopped. Ginger said that a taxi would 


come at midnight and blink its lights several times. There was nothing to do but stand around in the 
wet and wait. Teddy reached into a jacket and popped a cigarette into his mouth. 

"Not now," I said, placing a hand on his arm. 

He shook me off, pulled his jacket over his head, and lit a cigarette inside his cocoon. His head 
reappeared in a few seconds with his hand cupped around the glow of the cigarette. 

"Jerk!" I said, "Somebody might spot that cigarette." 

"They will not," said Teddy with an annoyed grimace and an equally annoyed wave of the hand. 

At the appointed hour the taxi came but failed to blink its lights. After waiting several minutes. 
Ginger moved forward. As he neared it, it suddenly roared off down the road. We were left stranded. 

We stood there stunned. Ginger didn't know what had gone wrong, and could only surmise 
that the Greek Cypriot cabbie had gotten cold feet at the last minute. 

Although Ginger was guide, Gedda was our tacitly agreed leader. Under the circumstances, he 
thought that all five of us, including himself and Ginger, had best head down toward the camps and try 
to break back in. The idea had no appeal whatsoever, but we said nothing and started back down 
through the hills. 

Until five in the morning, we forayed around the camp perimeters in an effort to discover some 
chink that would permit us to again breach the fences undetected. Our efforts proved fruitless, so 
before it became light, we climbed back up into the hills, broke branches off trees to cover ourselves, 
and settled down to sleep on a wet slope. 

We awoke about eleven to discover a hot sun beating down through the branches. For 
breakfast we chewed on bits of grass and leisurely held a council-of-war. 
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"One thing is certain," said Gedda. "Our people are out scouting for us, although they don't 


know where we are." Ginger nodded in silent assent. "That means only one thing," Gedda continued. 
"We're going to have to fend for ourselves. Ginger, which way is the nearest main road?" 

Ginger pointed off across the hills. 

"All right, boys," suggested Gedda, "let's move on. 

® ® ® ® ® W 

A sign on the highway indicated that the village of Xylotymbou was only several kilometers' 
distance, and we started walking in that direction at a leisurely pace. Ginger and Dave were up ahead 
on one side of the road, and Gedda, Teddy and I were several hundred paces to the rear, on the other 
side of the road. 

There didn't appear to be much traffic except for an occasional British jeep or army truck, 
which passed us with no heed. Along the highway we passed four small Greek Cypriot children walking 
in the opposite direction. They took one look at us and said, "Palestina, Palestina." One look, and they 
had known who we were, something which the busy tommy drivers had failed to observe. We paid no 
notice to the children but continued our leisurely stroll down the highway. 

Just outside Xylotymbou, we walked off the road and entered an orange grove. Hidden among 
the trees we discussed a plan of attack. Dave and Ginger would go into the village and try to get food 
and transportation while the rest of us waited in the grove. We would give them one hour and if they 
did not return the rest of us would assume that the two had been caught. We would then go into the 
village and surrender ourselves. If we had to hang, we might just as well swing together. 

It was a long sixty minutes. As its end approached, we heard rustling through the grove and 
Ginger and Dave came into sight, armed with the results of their marketing. As they dumped 
everything onto the ground, they told us that they had met up with an owner of a taxi who promised 
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to pick them up next to the grove within the hour. They then excused themselves for their purchases 


as they could only find one small store just about to close for a siesta. The only things they could 
obtain were bread, fish, beer and sweetened, thick condensed milk. 

The bread was torn into thick pieces over which the condensed mild was poured. It was 
delicious. Although I never went for fish or beer, I dug in ravenously. That done, with a wipe of sticky 
hands on the soft earth and our jackets, we settled back for a leisurely smoke to await the driver. 

He showed up as scheduled, but instead of his two fares, he was startled to see five of us pile 
into his DeSoto. "Drive," we commanded him, and the car took off. 

Ginger instructed him to take us to Caroulis, 40 kilometers away. The cabbie said that the fare 
for such a long trip would be four pounds. With four Cyprus pounds on each of us, less the money for 
the food, we were still fairly well-heeled. 

The countryside offered a beautiful pastoral scene with low green hills and sheep herds grazing. 
We entered one side of Famagusta, the island's most important city, and drove out the other side, 
undetected. It was late afternoon when we arrived at Caroulis, but told the driver to keep going. After 
several more miles, in the midst of fields close to the sea, we ordered him to stop, paid him off with a 
healthy tip, and waited until his engine died into the distance. 

We turned and waded into the fields, and near the water's edge buried ourselves among the 
bulrushes and settled down to sleep. 

After dark, we awoke and with Ginger in the lead, made our way forward toward the "summer 
camps." Within a hundred yards of the first fence we stopped and dropped to the ground, while 
Ginger went scurrying about muttering something about a tunnel. He couldn't find it, so he whipped 
out his wire cutters and motioned us to crawl after him. A few minutes later we stood up inside the 
Caroulis camps. 
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We made several inquiries and soon entered a large tent, where a group of young pioneers 


were in the midst of their Friday evening meal. Gad's familiar figure stood up and clambered over 
benches and tables to shake our hands and clap us on the back. All of the pioneers looked up in 
wonderment, and two were quickly dispatched from the tent. They soon reappeared with Grisha, 
Berchick and Amnon, and soon more hugs and handshakes took place. 

"Where were you?" asked Grisha. "We had people scouring the island for you, including the 
police station in Larnaca." We were motioned to a table where food was brought while Gedda 
explained in Hebrew to Grisha all that had taken place. That night an Oneg Shabbat was combined 
with a celebration, with even two American JDC officials and their wives participating. A lot of singing 
and dancing of the Hora took place around a huge bonfire. 

The next morning was the sabbath and all of the refugees were dressed in their cleanest and 
best clothes. Most males were in frayed, but clean, white shirts with sleeves rolled up above the 
elbows. The people looked magnificent and WE looked like refugees. Our faces were covered with 
stubble, hair unkempt, with jackets and pants sticky and caked with dried mud. In a word, we looked 
"crummy." One girl in a neat dress, a former passenger on the Crescent, with sudden recognition ran 
up to me, threw her arms around my neck and kissed me. I embarrassedly said that it was a shame to 
spoil such a nice dress. 

Grisha soon came by with a razor and gave Teddy and myself two boxes each of State Express 
555. How he had managed to obtain English cigarettes inside the camps was a small mystery. 

During the afternoon we just slept, smoked, had pictures taken and walked around. I met Josh 
Leibner, one of the American JDC people who had been at the festivities the night before, and we fell 
into conversation. Although he was an American, he was a member of Ein Hashofet, a kibbutz in 
Palestine many of whose members were the first pioneers to come from American back in the 30's. In 
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fact, Ein Hoshofet, Well of the Judge, was named for the late American Supreme Court Justice Louis 


Brandeis. 

"Do you known anyone in Palestine?" he asked. I smiled no, except for several of the Haganah 
people I had worked with at various times in Europe. He said that there were quite a few Americans in 
his kibbutz. In fact, there was a new group of young Americans in training there now, before striking 
out and settling on their own in some remote area. From names that he mentioned, I recalled a few 
from the training farm in New Jersey. They were a little older than myself but perhaps I might like to 
join them. I promised that I would try to get to Ein Hashofet to see them as well as give regards to his 
comrades. 

We were told to obtain sleeping bags and report to a specific tent not far from a fence, at a 
specified time after dark. We arrived there a few minutes early, entered and sat down on the camp 
cots. Several people were already there and several more joined us shortly. All told there were 
thirteen of us including Dave, Teddy and myself, Gedda and Ginger, Grisha, Berchick and Amnon, plus 
several other Palestinians, a fur-coated Hungarian woman and a young Romanian fellow. All of us 
were going out together. 

In the middle of the tent stood a table, behind which sat the Palestinian commander of the 
camp. We were ready. 

He lifted a box from the table, which revealed a telephone! He lifted the receiver, waited a few 
seconds and then asked in Hebrew, "Is everything set?" A buzz in the receiver and he replaced it, and 
covered it with the box. He then pulled the table to one side, removed a gunny sack from the floor, 
and there was a hole! This was to a tunnel that ran 60 meters under the barbed-wire fences and 
ended off in the side of a knoll, on the outside. 
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We dropped to our stomachs and, one at a time, plunged into the inky blackness. The tunnel 


was of only sufficient diameter to permit us to crawl on our bellies without raising our heads. 

After a lonely eternity, the blackness suddenly became mixed with stars overhead. Several 
arms grabbed me and we crouched down to wait for the others. The last group passed us without 
even seeing us and we hastened after them to catch up. After a walk of several kilometers, we entered 
a wooded area where two taxis were waiting. Engines were started, and without use of headlights, the 
cars moved forward. 

At midnight we were camped out on a beach at the water's edge. Our instructions were to 
watch for a silent black silhouette of a fishing boat. Dave, Teddy, Ginger and I arranged ourselves to 
keep watch, as it was scheduled to arrive at three a.m. I couldn't see how any vessel could get to us 
unobserved by the several destroyers anchored out in the bay. We waited all night with eyes glued to 
the faint horizon, but the boat had failed to show. The entire group moved back fifty yards into the 
dense growth where we settled down to sleep. 

The next day we just sat and rested, only talking in soft whispers. Several times during the day, 
young immigrant pioneers scurried back and forth through the tunnel to bring us food. Late that night, 
with star-crested heavens above, the group retraced its steps to the small sandy beach where we again 
took up our vigil. 

Shortly after three, the low silhouette of a fishing boat was spotted by one of the group. A few 
minutes later a rowboat came up and beached itself. Several people were silently helped into the 
small boat and we plunged into the water to help push it off the sand. A few minutes later it returned, 
and it was our turn. We climbed aboard the fishing boat and quickly went below to the others. We 
waited for the last people to arrive, lifted anchor, waited until the tide had carried us well out of 
earshot of the destroyers, and started up the small diesel engine. 
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Then we started talking loudly, complimenting ourselves on our masterful escape. Food cans 


and bread were passed down to us, and one of two Hagcmah "fishermen" that made up the entire 
crew joined us. The other one remained at the wheel. 

"What happened the previous night?" asked Gedda of the crewman-skipper. The explanation 
was lost to me in a fast and garbled reply in Hebrew. 

We dug into the food: canned South African preserves, small foil-wrapped triangles of cheese, 
bread and Palestinian-made Gold Star beer, chocolate bars from Ramat-Gan. The things made in 
Palestine, I handled gingerly and almost caressed them as I carefully inspected the labels. Actually 
made by Jews in Palestine! 

Gedda dipped into a pocket and produced the photographs that each one had taken in Cyprus. 
The skipper of the Nesher, the Eagle, handed Gedda a small box which contained a number of blank 
Government of Palestine identity cards, several ink pads and rubber stamps. 

"Here," he said, turning to Dave Teddy and myself. "I want you to start filling out these cards 
for each other as I tell you." 

The British mandate government required every bona fide resident of Palestine, Arab and Jew 
alike, to carry these identity cards. Gedda explained that part of a series of files in the office of the 
Jerusalem Commissioner had been burned by the Hagana, and our cards contained serial numbers 
belonging to parts of the destroyed records. Impossible to trace. 

We were "laborers" from Ramat Rachel, a kibbutz near Jerusalem. I was assigned the name of 
"Nathan Kintzler," which was pretty ironic. Kintzler is Jewish for magician. 

Gedda affixed the photographs to the cards and patiently stamped each one correctly. They 
looked great. 
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"Now, rub them on the floor," he said, "and bend the corners a few times so that they look 


worn." The Hagcmah was used to attending to even the smallest detail. 

We settled down on the floor and tried to sleep, but who could sleep at a time like this? I was 
excited with anticipation of seeing Palestine. 

Late in the morning, Lebanon loomed up on the port bow and we swung in and began following 
the coastline south. 

Only a few of us were permitted up on deck at any one time lest we raise someone's suspicion. 
Berchick took over the wheel for a while, and I asked for a chance to follow him. It had been a long 
time since I had handled a ship's helm and it took a while until I could again keep to within two degrees 
of a course heading. The Haganah crewman peered over my shoulder and started to tell me in broken 
English how to steer a ship. I was annoyed. Who the heck did he think he was talking to, a landlubber? 

The magnificence of Beirut soon appeared on the left, spilling down from the hills and ending in 
the water. After dark we saw light color brightening the sky to the south, and the shimmering lights of 
Haifa came into view. Haifa, with its slowly turning beacon atop Stella Maris. The Carmel of Elijah, the 
Prophet. We made out the destroyers anchored just beyond the breakwater, with lights strung around 
their hulls. See, John Bull and Ernie Bevin, you didn't stop us. We've made it, after all! 

Just before three in the morning, the Nesher dropped anchor. We were just opposite Caesaria. 
We were HOME! 
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CHAPTER XIV 


"IF I FORGET THEE..." (EPILOGUE) 

The coincidence was "fan-tastic," to use Eli's old expression. There were thirteen of us 
passengers on a fishing boat with thirteen rungs in the ladder to the top of its mast. This was the 
thirteenth month since I had first set eyes on the old Warfield in Baltimore. The date of the new day, 
just begun three hours earlier, was January 13,1948. Here we were entering the home of "The 
Thirteen" as Palyam 17 headquarters were known, and celebrations by its affiliates were carried out on 
a Thirteenth of each month. Finally, in Judaism the number "thirteen" is associated with Bar Mitzvah, 
when the young Jewish male approaches the year of his traditional entrance into Manhood. 

A longboat carried us through the breakers to the beach, and arms stretched out to help us 
down onto the sand of Eretz Yisrael. 

The small beach was completely covered by strategically placed, armed Jewish boys and girls. 
For the first time in my life, I saw a young girl packing sidearms. They swept us up the beach and into 
their tented encampment next door to the fishing kibbutz of Sdot Yam, Fields of the Sea. 

“Bruchim Ha'baim," blessed are the comers, they shouted to us in Hebrew as we entered the 
largest tent. An impromptu kumzitz 18 celebration was started, and the F/nyonTurkish coffee pot was 
set to boiling. At three o'clock in the morning! 

At six in the morning, Teddy, Dave and I were awakened by Ginger. His instructions were to 
take us up to Haifa, before departing for Tel Aviv to see his folks. The rest were staying on at Caesaria 
for another day or two. 


17 The sea force of the Palmach. 

18 

Kumzits is a compound-word in Hebrew derived from the Yiddish words Dip and y’t. The word is used to describe an evening gathering that 
Jews partake in. Everyone sits together, be it on the floor or on chairs, and sings spiritually moving songs. Wikipedia 
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We boarded an Egged bus in front of the kibbutz along with several others, for the short ride 


into the small hamlet of Hadera. I was surprised to see an Arab passenger seated, complete with 
keffiyeh and two live roosters. Didn't he know that fighting had already started between Jew and 
Arab? 

As we moved inland and away from the beach, the drunken aroma of the orange groves 
entered our nostrils. Dave jumped up and down. "Look, look," he exploded, "see what the Jews have 
done out of sand." Wow, were we excited. 

As the people in line at the depot quietly awaited the arrival of the bus to Haifa, we surveyed 
the scene of Hadera's main street. Giant eucalyptus trees rustled softly in the early morning breeze 
while out of the mist, a gnarled Yemenite with legs trailing to the ground glided by atop the rear 
shoulders of a tiny, fast-stepping burro. 

The tan, armor-plated "super" White bus squealed to a stop and its driver, with a long-strapped 
pouch anchored to one shoulder, swung down from the doorway to start collecting tickets. Ginger 
walked up to the head of the line and whispered something into his ear. The driver nodded, and 
whispered something to the first person in line, who turned and whispered something to the second 
person, and this continued all the way back through the line. We were beckoned to come forward and 
entered the bus first. 

We couldn't see anything on the way up to Haifa as the windows were completely hidden by 
armor plate, with only small slit openings which served as firing ports. The community inside the bus 
was interesting. They stood or sat quietly, and one or two arms revealed tattooed Auschwitz numbers. 
On one side stood a khaki-uniformed Jew in Australian trooper's hat with one side of the brim pinned 
up against the crown. He wore a shoulder flash which read “Temp Addi Police." This was a 
supernumerary of the Jewish Settlement Police. He obviously wasn't a sabro, as he was gazing at a 
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magazine entitled Oggi, an Italian scandal sheet which contained plenty of pictures of girls in various 


forms of decolletage, while one or two people peeped over his shoulders and smiled quietly. In the 
last seat, left-hand side, sat a boy and a girl. The girl fished into a shopping bag and brought forth 
three parts of a Sten gun — the barrel, housing and metal stock. These were quickly and expertly 
screwed and snapped into place. She reached into her bag once more and produced three long 
magazines of 9-mm shells, and one was snapped into the side of the weapon. These were the guards 
assigned by the Haganah to this particular bus. They took over and flashed orders to the bus driver in 
the event of trouble. 

We were stopped at a British check-post, just north of Benyamina, but the driver received 
instructions from the rear not to open the door until the Sten gun had been disassembled and safely 
returned to the shopping bag. This done, the driver opened the door and two British solders came 
aboard, looked around, and alit. The bus continued on its way. 

The bus stopped on Hechalutz Street in the Hadar. After walking up one block to Herzl Street, 
the main drag in that section of Haifa, we continued to the street's beginning, rounded the curve that 
formed the extension and entered the Carmelia Court Hotel. There was a cool and hushed stillness in 
the wide, narrow lobby as Ginger made for the assistant manager who doubled as desk clerk. 

"Take care of them," said Ginger in accented English to the clerk. The clerk-manager smiled 
and pulled down some keys. Ginger said that he had to be off, shook hands, and said he'd see us 
around some time. He was gone. 

Before going to our rooms, Teddy and I rummaged through the glass humidor case and selected 
some native-made Strand Specials at random, because of the color of the box I suppose. Dave had a 
room to himself and Teddy and I shared a large corner room with twin beds and a view of the street 
and its sandbagged British check-post. Below our corner was the dividing line between the hostile 
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Jewish and Arab sections of town. Our room, as the rest of the hotel, was quiet and immaculate. 
Almost like a private hospital. We slowly undressed, crept between the cool sheets and plopped off to 
sleep. 

At noon -time we awoke, dressed, went past the sand-bagged courtyard and up the steps to the 
dining room. Apparently, we were the only ones eating. The shirt-sleeved assistant manager, a well- 
groomed, well-educated individual, made an exception and permitted us to order breakfast instead of 
lunch. The standard breakfast consisted of orange juice, soft-boiled eggs, bread and margarine, 
vegetable salad, marmalade and tea. We ate. 

Whiling away the time in the lobby with the assistant manager, Teddy glanced at the previous 
day's Palestine Post as Dave and I looked out the window. 

"You'd better come away from the window," warned the clerk-manager. "Last Thursday one of 
our guests was shot through the arm standing there." 

In a few minutes, a sawed-off, buck-toothed individual walked in with a dilapidated cigarette 
nosing down from his protruding set of upper choppers. A brief case was in his hand. 

"Ah, there you are," he said in accented English. "Grisha told me that I'd find you three here. 
Come with me." We looked to the clerk-manager who smiled and nodded, so we followed in the wake 
of this harried-looking scarecrow. 

He first took us to a shoe store on Herzl Street and bought us each a pair of plain brown, locally 
made oxfords. Dave started to kitzel with the female shoe clerk in English and asked her if she were a 
member of the Palmach. She cut him dead with a, "You'd better not talk like that around here." On to 
a clothing store on the next street. We had arrived in the country with just what we were wearing, 
nothing more. 
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As "Buck" began ordering for us, the proprietor asked him in Yiddish, "Did another ship come in 


last night?" The proprietor had apparently outfitted people like us in the past. We were each given a 
razor, toothbrush, towel, socks, underwear, two sets of khaki shirts and pants, one white cotton shirt, a 
grey wool sweater, a grey tweed jacket, a pair of plain grey slacks and a brown cardboard suitcase. All 
of this gear was standard issue for people like us. 

"Buck" took us back to the hotel, gave us two pounds apiece, told us not to stray too far from 
the hotel, and left. 

That evening we made our first foray alone onto Herzl Street. The three of us sauntered down 
in our new khakis, and occasionally stopped to admire the windows of the already closed stores. We 
noticed that the people gave us a wide berth and only later discovered that whenever three or more 
people in khaki were together, it meant that trouble would be brewing shortly. As we neared the end 
of Herzl Street, we noticed two "Staghounds" 19 parked just above Wadi Rushmiyeh, each one snouting 
a British twelve-pounder. We turned and made the long trek back to the Carmelia Court. 

Gedda was waiting for us in the lobby when we got back, and we shook his hand and told him 
how glad we were to see him. He said that he was glad to see us looking like Palmachniks already. 

"How would you like to meet three nice girls?" he asked. What the heck kind of question was 
that to ask three normal American boys? We hopped into his borrowed car and he drove it up to the 
top of the Carmel, swung it around through the Mercaz section toward the French Carmel, and turned 
left after four blocks. It looked like an apartment house. 

Chana was a pretty, freckle-faced sabra girl with a pert, upswept nose. She was from 
Binyamina. Marianne, a quiet blonde livewire had a personality that sort of reminded me of a female 
Chaim Goldis. Although born in Germany, she had been brought to Palestine at a tender age. The 


19 American armored car. 
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third girl, also very pretty, had been born in Romania. Marianne and the Romanian girl were graduate 


nurses and all three generally had several evenings of Hogonoh work each week. They all spoke 
English and this was a free evening. 

The next morning several more guests arrived at the Carmelia Court, including Dov, our old 
Brooklyn boy from the Exodus, who had made the long trip up to Hamburg on the Empire Rival. We 
were happy to see him and immediately fell to bombarding him with questions. 

Yes, the boys were all fine. They had been smuggled back to France through the French zone 
posing as a visiting soccer team. No, he hadn't seen Eva. The people from his ship had been sent to 
Amstau. The rest were sent to Poppendorf. He had no idea what would happen to them, but could 
only guess that they'd be smuggled back to France or Italy for another "go round." No, he was not 
planning to stay in Haifa. He was leaving the next day for Maayan Tzvi to visit an American girlfriend. 

That afternoon Dov, Dave and I were quietly walking along the side of a road just past the 
Mercaz, on top of the Carmel. We were talking old times and the death of Bill Bernstein, when a jeep 
zipped past us containing four red-bereted paratroopers. They looked back at us as their jeep rounded 
a curve and passed out of sight. We quickly retracted our steps and entered a "Tnuva" dairy restaurant 
in the Mercaz. As we sat at a table, the four soldiers in the jeep circled the island looking, and drove 
on. They circled once more and this time it appeared that they spotted us. The three of us got up and 
barged past the back counter into the kitchen. 

"Where's the back door?" demanded Dave of the astonished cook. The cook pointed and the 
three of us ran out. A cab was standing nearby and we jumped in and gave him the address of the 
three Palestinian girls, four blocks away. We sank low as he rounded the corner to the front of the 
restaurant so as not to be seen through the car's windows. Dave rang the doorbell to the girls' 
apartment, but no one answered. "Probably still at work," I said to Dave. The taxi was still waiting out 
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front. We couldn't go down to the Hadar section by way of the French Carmel. That was solidy 
blocked off by Arabs. We would have to go back past the Mercaz and the restaurant in order to go 
downtown. 

"Take us to Herzl Street, in the Hadar," Dave ordered the driver. 'Here we go again,' I thought. 

The taxi sped back through the Mercaz, with the three of us lying on the floor in a heap. I 
peeped up out a side window just as we rounded the corner past the dairy restaurant, in time to see a 
truckload of soldiers with drawn rifles entering the place through the front door. We got out of the 
cab on Herzl Street, watched the cab round a corner, and then walked two blocks, entered a darkened 
theater and spent the rest of the afternoon watching an old American movie. 

Dov took off the next morning to see his girlfriend. Teddy had left the previous day for Hatzor, 
near Rechovot, to visit an aunt. Dave and I sat around after breakfast chewing the rag with an 
American just arrived from Cyprus the previous day. 

"You guys wanna hear a hot one?" he quipped. He went on with his story without waiting for 
an answer. While asleep in his private room the previous night, the lights were suddenly snapped on 
and someone barged in without knocking, carrying two suitcases. With our startled storyteller still 
blinking his eyes, the uninvited guest was suddenly joined by five other intruders. All six, totally 
oblivious of the room's occupant, opened the suitcases and passed out the Sten guns and revolvers 
which the bags contained, and the entire group left, piled into a waiting car out front, and sped down 
to the Arab souk to shoot up the place "Al Capone" style in reprisal for a similar act carried out by 
Arabs. These "hoods" hadn't even bothered taking the empty suitcases with them, and had left 
without so much as a "thank you for the use of your room." 

Nothing that Palestinian Jews did surprised us anymore. 
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Dave and I went to our rooms to take some shaving things with us for our first overnight trip to 


"T.A." , otherwise known as Tel-Aviv. We left word with the clerk-manager as to where we were going. 

Tel-Aviv, Hill of Spring. We walked up Rothschild Boulevard and passed the water fountains in 
Dizengoff Circus. At Allenby Road I walked into a delicatessen with a familiar family name across its 
glass front. 

"I've got regards for you from your family in America," I said to the busy proprietor. 

He seemed only mildly interested. "How long ago did you see them?" 

"Fourteen months ago," I said, slightly abashed. 

"Ach," he replied, "I visited them myself six months ago!" 

In the evening we walked up to Habima Hall, with its still-unfinished exterior. We had heard 
about this national theatrical group and wanted to see a performance, even if our Hebrew WAS poor. 

"We want the best seats in the house," we chimed to the man at the box office. Seated in 
khakis in the first row-center, we could see that people around us were in slightly more elegant dress. 
The performance was wasted on us because of language. 

During intermission we sauntered through the lobby and Dave suddenly stopped, eyeing two 
pretty girls approaching. 

"Want to see us make out?" he asked. No, I didn't. He ignored this and started talking to me in 
a loud voice in English and I cringed. 

The girls were intelligent as well as pretty and were associated with the Stage. One had studied 
stage designing in New York and the other had been to Hollywood to study make-up with Max Factor. 
We agreed to meet them after the performance. 

As soon as the final curtain fell, they led us up onto the stage and introduced us to the leading 
members of the cast. The producer and the director explained the operation of the lighting and 
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backdrops. Later we all went out to a quaint cafe where a tree rose up from the center of the room 
and made its way out through the roof. 

We found these Palestinians to be articulate, urbane and haimish 20 during the day. At night 
they sacrificed their lives for their people. This was true of us all, regardless of station, and both Arab 
and Briton knew it. People sought out one another and attempted to create family where none 
existed. They were, after all, a remnant 

Back on top of the Carmel a few evenings later, Dave, Teddy and I decided to take the three 
Palestinian girls out to dinner. We had noticed a lovely restaurant in the Mercaz on an earlier visit. 

As I started to open the door for the first girl, I suddenly spied a keffiya-e d Arab seated at the 
first table in the company of the civilian CID captain that had given us "the business" in Cyprus only a 
few weeks earlier. I pulled the girl out, closed the door and turned to the group. "We've got to get out 
of here. Our friend the CID captain from Cyprus is just inside." 

"Let me see," said Dave, and opened the door a crack. The six of us ran for the nearest cab. 

The evening was spent in the same old movie house down in the Hadar, watching the same 
picture which Dave and I had already seen, while the six of us sat munching on a dinner of falafel 
"sandwiches." 

At late breakfast in the Carmelia Court the next morning, we were surprised to see tall, lanky 
Charlie stride into the dining room, in dilapidated shorts and just off the boat from Cyprus. Of course, 
we were glad to see him. 

He turned and called, "Here, girl," and in trotted little Lena. 

Between toast and tea, he gave Teddy and Dave regards from Cloretta and Chi-Chi. He planned 
to return to the States in about a week and as an afterthought, said that he was taking Lena with him. 


20 Friendly, homey, cozy. 
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"Not on your life," I screeched, "that dog's an oleh and belongs here!" Charlie saw the point 


and reluctantly agreed. 

It had been almost two years since I had last visited a dentist and "Buck" took me to the dental 
clinic of Kupat Cholim, the National Health Service. The dental section was like an American barber 
shop, with batteries of dental chairs behind which stood the herr and madam professors. One look at 
my mouth and the dentist quickly summoned a bunch of his colleagues. They all peered in at my 
choppers at the same time and went into long professional discourses. They totally ignored my 
worried look and ultimately sent me on my way with a wave of the hand. Their sole interest had been 
in the fine American craftmanship that had gone into the silver fillings. 

That afternoon I thought that I would drop in on Grisha down at his office on Rehov HaNamal. I 
passed Kingsway and was just beyond Barclay's Bank when I was stopped by green berets of the Royal 
Marine Commando. Rehov HaNamal was cordoned off. An Arab with a car full of explosives had 
intentionally plowed his heap right into the Jewish Agency building a few moments earlier. Aside from 
several guards lying dead on the lobby floor, pock-marks and splintered glass all over, the rest of the 
building's occupants, including Grisha, were unscathed. 

The following evening it was farewell. The three of us stood out on the terrace of a friend's 
villa, with glasses in our hands and the three Palestinian girls beside us. The panoramic view with its 
thousand shimmering lights of Haifa lay below. A colorful tracer would occasionally light the sky, and 
the loud report of an explosion echo in from the direction of the refineries across the bay. Dave and 
Teddy were leaving the next morning for Port Said and Europe; Dave to go home to Pittsburgh and 
attend to unfinished business, and Teddy, to become commander of another small blockade-runner. 

As for myself, well, I had decided to "stick around" for a while. 
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